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INTRODUCTION 


T is said of a great living conductor that he has 
his orchestra so completely in hand that he 
receives almost faultless renderings of the most difficult 
pieces of music, whether of Wagner or Strauss, with 
movements hardly discernible. Even ‘‘ when dealing 
with the most difficult passages, his baton is still for a 
while. He looks at the orchestra and every member 
of the orchestra looks at him, and the mutual glance 
is sufficient, in the consciousness that his eye is upon 
them. So, too, when dealing with the chorus, he gives 
a definite time stroke as, of course, is necessary when 
massed voices sing together. But even then he secures 
the desired effects without any observable effort. Yet 
his command ... is absolutely supreme.” 

When it is remembered that this result expresses the 
complete harmony even to the smallest detail, of several 
hundred very intelligent people who in ordinary affairs 
have widely different opinions on every conceivable 
subject, we reach a new conception of the possibilities 
of unity. How is it, we ask, that such an end is 
attained ? And the answer, I think, would be found 
in the fact that they are all alike inspired by the same 
power from within, and all alike guided by the same 
power from without. The same music is within them, 
but their individual interpretations of it are con- 
trolled by the master of music from without. Each 
performer and each singer, if left to himself, would, no 
doubt, give a more or less correct version of the music 
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he feels, but without guidance the combined result 
would probably mean discord. They need help from 
without as well as help from within. 

In some such way as this we may look for the Unity 
of the Church. When all Christ’s members realize 
the harmony of His indwelling Presence, and at the 
same time have learnt to recognize His external presence 
in the Church, then the music of human life will be’per- 
fect, and the world will be led to acknowledge its King. 

At present we are very far off from the fulfilment of 
this vision. The great Church of God, with its vast num- 
ber of members, produces very discordant sounds which 
seem to deny the Presence of Christ altogether. It 
has therefore seemed worth while to try to recover 
again something of the wonderful meaning that once 
lay in the simple words “In Christ.” 

It is, of course, true that the path is not untrodden. 
No one, certainly not one whose privilege it is to serve 
in Scotland, is likely to forget Dr. Hugh Macmillan’s 
beautiful book, The True Vine, illuminated as it is by 
his large knowledge of Nature and Scripture, a book 
to which, as will be seen, much that follows is in- 
debted ; nor Andrew Murray’s spiritual exposition of the 
fifteenth chapter of St. John. The Bishop of Durham in 
his little book, Union with Christ, has also taught with 
characteristic devotion some of the chief lessons. But 
the teaching thus given has been chiefly directed to 
that aspect of the truth which concerns the individual. 
The subjective Presence of Christ is that which has 
attracted these writers, as well it may. But the 
Church, inspired by the teaching of Scripture, has 
always laid great stress upon His objective Presence. 
This has been the motive that has animated her in the 
building of her glorious Cathedrals and Churches and 
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the ordering of her dignified ceremonial and beautiful 
services. No one will be able to appreciate the care 
and diligence she has given to the construction of her 
Liturgies and many offices of devotion, who has not 
realized with her that Christ is amongst us, not simply 
as indwelling the soul, but as the Great High Priest 
of His Church. 

To the Tractarians we owe the fresh recognition 
that we of the Anglican Communion have gained of 
this great truth. But no one will deny that, in spite 
of restored churches and carefully ordered services, 
we have lost much of its freshness. And the feverish 
endeavour manifested in some few places to try to 
restore it by unauthorized ceremonial seems to 
show that there is a feeling of danger lest it may be 
lost altogether. Daily services are not attended as 
once they were, and Sunday services are becoming 
more and more dependent for their interest on the 
accidents of worship. It seemed therefore well, in 
spite of the hurry that besets the life of a Bishop, to 
send forth this little book, that attention may be 
called to the two aspects of the greatest Truth for 
which Christianity has to witness, the Presence of the 
Living and Ascended Christ. This, however, I should 
have been unable to do had it not been for the encour- 
agement given to me by the clergy in the Retreats at 
Oxford, Worksop and Gloucester, and by laity in 
similar gatherings where the substance of these chap- 
ters was given. To them and to the writers I men- 
tioned I desire to express my gratitude. 

The book falls naturally into two parts—Christ in the 
Individual and Christ inthe Church. It was not easy to 
bridge the gap that seemsto lie betweenthem. I have 
therefore borrowed from Miss Beatrice Harraden, with 
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her kind permission and that of her publishers, Messrs. 
Blackwood & Son, her beautiful Idyll, The Traveller 
and the Temple, which expresses in a forcible way the 
danger that besets those individuals who seek an 
Ideal for themselves apart from the busy, corporate 
life of the Church. 

I have not attempted to change the form in which 
these thoughts were originally given, as I feared they 
might lose more in freshness than they would gain in 
finish. They are only “ spoken thoughts,” and as such 
are not, I fear, free from some repetition. The last 
chapter largely consists of a paper read before the 
Unity Association of Edinburgh. Though in it some 
of the ground is again gone over, I have inserted it, as 
I desired my last word to be on Unity. 

Again and again I have shrunk from the publica- 
tion of a book on such a subject owing to the solemn 
mystery and sacredness in which it is enveloped. 
Any attempt to express it in words seems like a 
profanation. Who can, indeed, speak of the intimate 
relation of the soul to Christ without fearing that he 
may do more harm than good? Who can write of 
the Presence of Christ in the Church and the Euchar- 
ist without dread lest the expression of so great a 
truth belittle it or rob it of the mystery that enwraps 
it? But, unless I am mistaken, the subject, vital as 
it is, receives scant recognition. If it be thought of 
at all, it is dismissed on the ground of its being mystical, 
and mysticism is only for the few. I have therefore 
made the venture in the hope that attention may be 
drawn to the subject without harm to that godly fear 
which is the chief need of our time. 


All Saints’ Day, 1913. 
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THE WONDER OF THE SHRINE 


‘‘My House shall be called the House of Prayer.’’—Marr. 
22.4 en ee 


| the life of Watts a touching story is told of a 

man who came to see Rossetti with the hope of 
interesting him in his pictures. Rossetti looked at 
them, and then hesitated as he tried to find some words 
which would express the truth without wounding the 
sensitiveness of the artist. It was not easy, for the 
sketches were somewhat commonplace, with no sign 
of promise about them. At last he told him what 
he thought as sympathetically as he was able. The 
old man then drew out another collection of pictures 
by a young student, saying, ‘‘ What is your opinion 
of these ?”’ Rossetti, delighted to show his apprecia- 
tion of good work, said with alacrity, ‘“‘These are 
excellent. They show signs that the student will 
one day distinguish himself.” The old man put them 


by, saying, “I was that student.” 
1 B 
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Nothing could be well sadder than such a life his- 
tory. Excellent promise forty years ago, now failure ! 
It is not that the hand had lost its cunning, but that 
the man had lost his character. Gifted as he had once 
been with fine insight for form and colour, with power 
to penetrate the outer veil of Nature and show her 
secrets, he ought to have fulfilled the destiny that 
God intended for him. But the capacity had been 
destroyed, only the semblance was left. 

Something of this sorrow belongs to the words of 
our Lord, ‘‘My House shall be called the House of 
Prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.”” When 
Moses fashioned the lines of the Tabernacle which 
were preserved in the great building of Herod, where 
our Lord taught and worked, he saw a wonderful 
promise ofa great future. This rude beginning, reared 
in the lonely desert of Sinai, should one day be a meet- 
ing-place for all the nations. For here was to be the 
only centre of mankind, the only source of fellowship, 
the only power that could bind men together, “lively 
oracles ’’ that would tell them of the mind of their 
Common Father, and a revealed system of worship 
which would show them how they could respond to 
His thought for them. More than a thousand years 
passed away, and He who was greater than the Temple 
stood within its walls to see what fulfilment of the 
promise there was. He found that though the build- 
ing was more magnificent than Moses had ever dreamed 
of, yet in reality the rude sketch of Moses was far 
more true than the elaborate design of Herod. Of 
wide fellowship there was no trace, of spiritual com- 
munion with God only a suggestion. And so the 
doom of persistent failure, jor rather of obstinate per- 
version, was passed upon it. “Behold, your home is 
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left unto you desolate. ... They shall not leave 
in thee one stone upon another.” Some fifty years’ 
respite was allowed, and then the judgment descended, 
and now in the wailing-place of Jerusalem the Jews 
meet weekly to lament its terrible overthrow. 

This failure was not due to ignorance. The destiny 
of the House was clearly marked. It was written in 
the plan which Moses had of God. It was written in 
the great altar that stood in the wide court, testifying 
that approach to God would be made through sacrifice. 
It was written in the altar of incense that stood within 
the Holy of Holies, the smoke of the offering symboliz- 
ing the perpetual prayers of the Jewish Church. It 
was writtenin the dark, hidden Holy of Holies, where 
the Cherubim and Seraphim with their outstretched 
wings overshadowed the mercy-seat, signifying the 
continual presence of God’s love. 

The purpose of the House, then, was quite clear, 
and the awful change that had come about when men 
met in the Court to talk business, when spaces within 
it were marked out and sold for the sellers of doves 
and the changing of money, was due to man’s selfish 
nature. Judgment after judgment had descended, 
and now, unless the nation repented, that House 
would be an eternal ruin. No reproach could be 
levelled against the mercy of God. There had been 
time enough, there had been warning enough. A 
great and wonderful opportunity had been missed, 
and the House would pass away into the deep pit of 
oblivion into which all the failures of man are thrown, 
never to be recovered. 

But grievous and disappointing as the overthrow 
of God’s House was, and we cannot forget it was the 
occasion of Christ’s tears, there is the possibility of 
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ruin to a House more wonderful than that, with a 
longer history and a more remarkable destiny, and 
of this the Jewish Temple was but a symbol. “ There 
is but one Temple in the Universe,’ writes the devout 
Novalis, ‘‘and that is the Body of Man. Nothing 
is higher than that high form. Bending before man 
is a reverence done to this revelation in the flesh. 
We touch Heaven when we lay hands on a human 
body,”—and Carlyle, who quotes these words, adds 
this comment: “This sounds like a mere flourish 
of rhetoric, but it is not. If well meditated it will 
turn out to be a scientific fact, the expression in such 
words as can be had of the actual truth of the thing.” 
We have, I think, largely lost sight of this, though it 
was once familiar enough. ‘“‘ Know ye not,’’ writes 
St. Paul to his disciples at Corinth, “‘that ye are 
the Temple of God,’ and that “If any man defile 
the Temple of God, him shall God destroy: for the 
Temple of God is holy, which Temple ye are? ”’ Or, 
putting the matter still more definitely in another 
passage, he writes: “ Know ye not that your Body 
is the Temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, 
which ye have of God, and ye are not your own? ”’ 
It was evidently a subject constantly discussed and 
emphasized, and must have had its roots deep down 
in some great truth which man was often forgetting. 
They had, of course, learned it from Christ Himself, 
Who spoke of His own Body as God’s Temple, challeng- 
ing the Jews to destroy it if they could, but besides 
this recollection, which would, of course, have particular 
influence, there were certain obvious thoughts arising 
out of the new study of human nature stimulated 
by the Incarnation which only required to be ex- 
pressed to be acknowledged. 
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Here, too, as in the Jewish Temple, there were plain 
indications of high destiny. The truth was clearly 
written in what we may call the outer court of man’s 
nature, hisbody. The devout Jew was deeply impressed 
with the mystery of the body. “I will give thanks 
to Thee,” he was taught to say, “for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made: marvellous are Thy works, 
and that my soul knoweth right well. My bones are 
not hid from Thee, though I be made secretly, and 
fashioned beneath in the earth. Thine eyes did see 
my substance yet being imperfect, and in Thy book 
were all my members written which day by day were 
fashioned when as yet there was none of them.”! 
And we have learnt more than he even guessed 
at. This amazing and incredible story of man, of 
his advance from ‘the same single, simple cell in 
which the dog, the elephant, the lion and the ape 
began their widely different lives,” ? through many 
stages, till at last we reach a Shakspeare or a Milton, 
only emphasizes his wonderful promise of distinction. 
Instead of degradation, as was once thought, Evolution 
preaches the hope of a glory to come. The upright 
posture, which we are told took some seven millions 
of years to evolve, so natural to man, so foreign to the 
animal, what does it teach but that the earth is not 
man’s home but the heaven. His very name in the 
noblest language known, Anthropos, seems to refer to 
the upward look, thus distinguishing him from the 
animal, who looks earthward, The outspread hands, 
which seem to be as naturally made for giving as 
those of the ape for receiving, what do they betoken 
but that man was made for sacrifice? There may 


1 Ps, cxxxix. 13-16. 
2 The Ascent of Man, Drummond, p. 34. 
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be but little difference in the skeletons of the man 
and the monkey as they are seen side by side in the 
Museum, but of the living man the ape is but a gross 
caricature. Is it not written clearly in man’s outer 
frame that he was made for communion with God ? 
As we see him kneeling in prayer or worshipping in 
adoration, we recognize that he is fulfilling that for 
which he was made. 

And this feeling is confirmed by the change that 
comes over his whole appearance as he responds to 
the divinely-implanted instincts within him. The 
beauty of the saint is not reserved for stained glass 
windows: again and again we find in those who are 
holding frequent communion with God that a divine 
beauty seems to radiate not only from the countenance 
but the whole manner. Their faces may bear the 
marks of the conflict, as St. Paul bore in his body 
“the marks of the Lord Jesus,” but these only add 
a fresh attraction to a bearing which is not only gentle 
but strong. 

And if we pass from the body to the mind, the sug- 
gestion of man’s high destiny is strengthened. We 
need not underrate the intelligence of animals and 
insects in order to mark that of man. Their ability 
to fashion beautiful dwellings for themselves, to pro- 
tect themselves from danger, to care for their young, 
to recollect places and persons, even to compute when 
taught, constantly excites our wonder. But so far 
as we know they have no sense of time. They cannot 
recall their birthdays, they cannot anticipate the 
day of their death. To man alone belongs the unique 
power of transporting himself forwards or backwards 
at will. He not only goes back to his birthday, but 
beyond that tothe birth of his city, and beyond that, 
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again, to the timeless beginnings of the hills which 
surround it, and beyond that to that first birth of 
time when God made the heavens and the earth. 
And as he can travel back, so with equal facility he 
goes forward. He refuses to be kept within the small 
paddock of a lifetime, but looks on to the everlasting 
hills and that fair City, the Builder and Maker of 
which is God. It is his special happiness to hold 
communion with the Eternal, and the joy of the fellow- 
ship he holds with his friends is grounded on the fact 
that he knows that Death cannot interruptit. His own 
creations—art, poetry and music—owe their chief charm 
to their eternal character, to the fact that they carry 
the mind away from earthly limitations to that sphere 
where they no longer exist. Is it not written, then, 
in the make-up of the mind, that man’s real home is 
that Eternity where God abides, and that the secret 
of his intellectual expansion lies in the bosom of His 
Maker ? 

And, here, again, history supplies abundant confirma- 
tion. We may complain of the downright statement 
of the inspired poet who writes of the man who says 
there is no God as a fool; but the atheist, if such there 
be, must necessarily dwarf his intellectual capacity 
through the narrow limits he sets for its sphere of 
activity. On the other hand, the men who have held 
constant communion with God have made the largest 
discoveries in thought. The Bible itself, which admit- 
tedly still remains the most remarkable collection of 
writings in the world, is the best witness of this. For 
their authors are not men of letters, they are not those 
who have been trained to literary composition; on 
the contrary, the larger number are men of affairs, 
kings, judges and statesmen, farmers, fishermen 
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and labourers, scribes and recorders, who, for the 
most part, in the world of literature could have 
won no fame. But through their fellowship with 
God their minds expanded so naturally and yet so 
vigorously that their writings find a home everywhere, 
and are the only example we have of a universal 
literature read with equal appreciation by the Chinese 
merchant, the Melanesian boatman, the Russian 
peasant and the European thinker. Man’s shrine, when 
tenanted by the Spirit of God, loses its narrowness 
and becomes a “house of prayer for all the nations.” 
How clearly written, then, is Man’s Destiny in his 
intellectual expansion and achievements. 

Now, we should not expect that this would be less 
clearly marked in his soul or spirit. The higher we 
ascend in the examination of his nature, the more 
clear the record will be. It is generally admitted that 
in the soul, with its conflicts and struggles, its hopes 
and despairs, its torturing self-consciousness and _ its 
bitter sense of sin, its laughter and tears, its sobriety 
and madness, we have that which is likest God and 
most unlike the brute. It is true the animal suffers, 
and is thereby linked with us, but it knows nothing of 
tragedy. Its wrong-doing is forgotten with its punish- 
ment; such recollection as it has is free from guilt. 
But with man it is different. His greatest sorrows spring 
from his conscience, and therein lie the proofs of his 
greatness. As Pascal says: “‘ Man is great even in 
knowing himself to be miserable. A tree is no more 
sensible of misery than of felicity. Itistrue the know- 
ing himself to be miserable increases man’s misery ; but 
then it is no less a demonstration of his greatness. 
Thus, his greatness is shown by his miseries as by his 
mercies. They are the miseries of a mighty states- 
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man in disgrace, of a prince dispossessed and de- 
throned.”1 It is in conscience, the voice of the 
soul, that we shall find the clearest traces of man’s 
likeness to God. For conscience, as Wordsworth 
tells us, must be looked upon as God’s most intimate — 
Presence in the soul, and His most perfect Image 
in the world. It is here we find a unique authority 
that speaks clearly, ‘‘ Thou shalt’ and “ Thou shalt 
not.”’ Here, in the innermost recesses of man’s nature, 
in the Holy of Holies, as it were, there is aclear indica- 
tion of the Divine purpose, that man should be a House 
of Prayer, finding his true life in communion with God. 

And here, too, when man has responded to God’s 
will, there have been seen the clearest evidences of its 
truth. Neither the body nor the mind, beautified and 
expanded as they have been by the Divine Presence, 
have shown what the soul has shown. God’s most 
impressive pictures of man’s greatness have been 
seen in the characters of the saints. Whether it be 
in the strength with which men have stood for the 
truth, even to death, or the meekness with which they 
have borne persistent persecution; whether it be 
in the love that has cheerfully given up life, or the joy 
that has continuously lighted up a dull, dreary exist- 
ence, there has been a witness for human greatness 
more impressive than the best book of Christian 
evidences that has ever been written. 

Is it not written, then, in every line of man’s nature, 
that he is intended for communion with God, and 
that only through this fellowship can he realize his 
destiny? It is also clear that all that we know, even 
of the best of men, is only a prophecy of something 
still greater to come. The skeleton is only a mockery 

1 Thoughts of M. Pascal, Chap. xxiii. 
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unless it serve as a milestone in the march of man- 
kind. Death is a denial of a Divine testimony, unless 
it is the birth of a larger and freer life. But for this 
we have no basis except in the thought which com- 
munion with God gives us. Apart from revelation 
man knows of no “ discharge in that war ’’ with the 
last enemy that he meets. And not only of no dis- 
charge, but of no ultimate victory. So far as he can 
see, Death is the conqueror. It is only in communion 
with One stronger than Death that the hopes written 
so freely in his nature are likely to be realized. 
What proof have we, asks the inquirer? I grant 
that there are suggestions of a glory to come. Nay 
I go further and say, that if the prophecy written 
clearly on man’s nature be not fulfilled, then God’s 
handiwork is a mockery, but ought there not to be 
some revelation that would fill in these faint outlines, 
and give some security to those who are disposed 
to make great ventures on the faith of the story they 
tell. The Christian’s answer is clear and definite. 
In the Human Nature of One Who lived some two 
thousand years ago, the promise of a glorious future 
was remarkably plain. In Body, Mind and Spirit 
the witness was convincing, though it flashed forth 
out of much weakness. Often He was seen to be 
hungry, tired, thirsty, faint and weak, the Body seemed 
to deny the greatness of His unique personality. But 
on one occasion it seemed as though the prophecy 
written so large was about to be fulfilled. On 
the testimony of His three nearest disciples, the 
Body once underwent a marvellous change, he 
was transfigured before them. ‘‘ His garments be- 
came glistening, exceeding white; so as no fuller 
on earth can whiten them.”! The glory flashed 
1 St. Mark ix. 3. 
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forth from within, changing His whole appearance. 
But even this great revelation has left less impression 
than the wonder of His Mind and Spirit. ‘ Whence 
is this wisdom?” was the common comment upon 
His wonderful teaching, unlike anything that the 
world had heard before. And the witness of His 
Mind was even less striking than that of His Spirit. 
The Character of Christ, that is the real miracle. 
We are often led to think of the limitations Christ’s 
Humanity imposed upon His Divine Personality, 
how confined He was, and how humiliated; but it 
is well also to think of the amazing expansion of 
the Human Nature He took to Himself. The fact 
that it could so perfectly advance in growth, waxing 
stronger and stronger, becoming more and more 
full of wisdom, is a remarkable testimony to man’s 
possibilities. 

But it was soon cut short. Death of a particularly 
cruel and horrible nature closed a short life of barely 
thirty-three years, and it seemed as though the strongest 
testimony to man’s worth that the world had seen 
would be buried in silence as all other like testimonies 
had been before. 

Then, unexpectedly, to the surprise of those who 
knew Him best, the answer to men’s dire hopes and 
longings was given. He came back, returned as 
the Faithful Witness. And the strangest feature 
of this return from the world of the dead was that 
nothing was left behind, and yet nothing was weak 
and imperfect. It was naturally supposed by all 
who had ever guessed at such a possibility, that either 
the body would have been thrown aside, or that, like 
that of Lazarus, it would have shown all the old imper- 
fections. But He was back in the Body, and gave 
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two proofs of its reality. In the first place, the grave 
was empty and contained only the grave cloths which 
had been tightly wrapped around it, and in the second 
place, Christ invited His friends to make proof of 
His Body, to touch it, handle it, to place the fingers 
into the holes made by the nails. The significance 
of this has not been quite fully realized. The revela- 
tion for some would have been quite adequate if only 
the Spirit of Jesus had returned, and their minds 
would be free of an additional stumbling-block if 
the Body had been found in the grave, slowly cor- 
rupting away. They would like to join thanksgiving 
with Plotinus that man’s future destiny contains no 
hint of a body, and the possibility of a sense of touch, 
sight, hearing, appears to them grossly materialistic. 
Let each man have his own hope. Ifa partial expecta- 
tion gives him more stimulus than a complete one, no 
one will quarrel with him or rob him of his satisfaction. 
But for the most of mankind there is special joy in 
the thought that man’s destiny contains within it 
a full and perfect whole, body, soul and spirit, that 
all the beauty and good we have known and experienced 
here will have its spiritual counterpart in a life which 
contains a risen body as well as a risen mind. 

As to what will be the laws of movement in a sphere 
where gravitation is superseded by superior powers, 
what will be the laws of thought where intuition may 
possibly replace logic, what will be the laws of spiritual 
progress where joy takes the place of sorrow and pain, 
who can tell? Butthat a change of an amazing and 
inconceivable character will pass over Christ’s redeemed, 
affecting their whole nature and extending indefinitely 
their own powers, this we gather from the revelation 
of the risen body of the Lord. 
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It is not creditable to the sanity of human judgment 
that man, who knows of the prophecy of his own 
nature, and may know, if he will, of its fulfilment in 
the Resurrection of Christ, who knows also that he 
has but a few short years wherein to determine it, 
should yet order his life without any relation to it. 
Judging from his ordinary behaviour rather than 
from the promise set in his nature, he might be 
but the best of God’s created things, sharing 
with the animals their appetite for the pleasures 
of sense, and sharing with them their doom to 
nothingness. Such judge themselves to be un- 
worthy of eternal life. They know of no real 
communion with God, and have no clear touch with 
Eternity. The prophecy of their-own nature is a 
dream, the fulfilment in Christ a case not proven. 
Such will have no interest in what follows. There 
are, however, those to whom the future is one growing 
and enlarging expectation. With creation “ they 
groan and travail in pain,’ but with creation they 
wait for the adoption, the redemption of the body, 
and are impatient for the years that will usher in the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. Some of their 
friends already credit them with great achievements, 
but they know the greatest is yet to come. If they 
have been able to do something in the dryness of this 
present dark season of winter, what will they not be 
able to do in the glorious springtime when their life 
is set free. 


II 
THE COMING OF THE PRESENCE 


“ Apart from Me ye can do nothing.’’—S. JOHN xv. 5. 


We have seen something of the greatness of 

man’s destiny as it is written in his nature, 
and believe that it is only a sketch of something still 
greater tocome. We now ask, how is this great future 
to be accomplished ? Man has seen astonishing changes 
already. As “we recall the vast antiquity of that 
primal cell from which the human embryo first sets 
forth, compass the nature of the potentialities stored 
up in its plastic substance, watch all the busy 
processes, the multiplying energies, the mystifying 
transitions, the inexplicable chemistry of this living 
laboratory ; observe the variety and intricacy of its 
metamorphoses, the exquisite gradation of its ascent, the 
unerring aim with which the one type unfolds, never 
pausing, never uncertain of its direction, refusing 
arrest at intermediate forms, passing to its flawless 
maturity without waste or effort or fatigue 1 we feel 
death cannot be the end. 

It is well sometimes to think of our own life and 
experience, to go back over our first thirty years 
from the cell to the birth, from the birth to childhood, 
from childhood to manhood, to remember that there 
was a time in our life when we had neither features 


1 The Ascent of Man, Henry Drummond, p. 40. 
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nor limbs, when we could neither speak nor hear, 
when the great world into which we were to be intro- 
duced, with its seas and continents, its mountains and 
rivers, its cities and villages, its politics, arts and 
Sciences was unknown and not even thought of: to 
recall our helpless infancy, the improbability in itself 
that the brain would fashion thoughts that might 
cause laughter or tears, and still more surprisingly 
receive thoughts that would stir excitement or calm 
- grief, or that the hand so small and feeble would with 
the violin or piano delight entranced audiences, and 
to remember that these are only indications of the still 
greater changes that may come in character and 
disposition, and that, wide and far-reaching as they 
are, they have been effected in the first half of a lifetime 
which in itself is so brief and transitory. Such recol- 
lection persuades us to dare to believe that other 
changes no less surprising are in store for us, that 
another world, as prepared and ready for our future 
as this was for our present life, is lying waiting, and 
that when we have our place in it we shall discover that 
it is as natural for our developed powers as this has 
been, though requiring probably a much longer time 
before we can use the new powers entrusted to us. 
But we think of these changes not for the sake of 
indulging in curious speculation, but for answering 
the important question as to how they came about. 
At first, no doubt, we are apt to consider our own part 
in the changes which have been effected as having 
some importance. Men have been known to pride 
themselves on their strength and women on their 
beauty. A tall man will walk about as though he 
made his height, an elegant woman as though she 
made her well-built figure. Poets desire to be praised 
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for their poems and scientific men for their dis- 
coveries. The eloquent man looks for an apprecia- 
tion of his speeches, and the artist for a recognition 
of his talent. There is hardly an acquisition, 
physical, moral or artistic that we do not claim to 
have made. And yet both Nature and Mankind 
assert with irresistible logic that our part was so small 
as to be scarce worth the consideration. Our form 
and countenance were largely determined before we 
were born, and since then our parents and friends are 
almost entirely responsible for any advantages they 
may have. They prepared the foods which nature 
so bountifully supplied, they regulated the times at 
which they should be taken, they found the doctors 
who could remedy inherited defects, they implanted the 
tastes which should guide usin our use of colours, they 
took heed to our pronunciation and they chose the 
schools where our minds might expand, and the friends 
who would cheer us on our way. Our part in these 
achievements, of which we are now so proud that any 
indifference to our share in them provokes our anger, 
was really insignificant. “‘ Apart from Me ye can do 
nothing,” was the judgment alike of Natureand Man- 
kind. x 

Another feature with regard to these changes, equally 
significant and equally ignored is, that they sprang 
from within rather than from without. Judging from 
the talk that is widely current, we might suppose that 
they were the result of a skilful imitation, backed up 
by a persistent and dogged will. We determined to 
be this or that,and by choosing our models carefully 
and putting our backs into the task, we became what 
we desired to be. Now,in placing our self-help into 
its right place, there is no wish to decry its importance, 
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and we might almost say, its sovereign power. But 
a little examination of our own personal history will 
show that these great changes were not in the main 
the result of our decisions. We had our part in them, 
but it was a small part. Our Lord’s question, ‘“‘ Which 
of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature ?”’ might be written over every change. It 
is not merely our height that is beyond our control, 
but to a much larger extent than we think 
our tastes, our judgments, our learning and our 
character. Our independence, or such as we have, 
happily begins too late. Already, when as a young 
man or young woman we determine to decide what 
we shall do or be, the decision has been made and our 
part is only to find out what it is. Our body has 
been shaped, our hereditary tendencies developed, 
our mind directed, our judgments biassed, and by no 
“taking of thought” can we reverse them, Lord 
Brougham thought the first years of a child’s life the 
most important in his educational career, and here, 
obviously, our part was almost mil. The truth is 
that all life, whether of body, mind or soul, implies 
growth. And though we may assist and modify 
growth, even the form and colours of flowers, we 
cannot change it. 

This Temple of ours, then, into which we have been 
put in charge, is a living, moving and growing being, 
not a machine, and its development is in other hands 
rather than our own, though our part in it,as we shall 
see, is of vital importance. We have our own person- 
ality, we have self-determination, and we recognize 
both; and yet against it there is the overwhelming 
weight of a world which has nourished us, of a country 
that bears down upon us with a long and rich experi- 

S.P, Cc 
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ence, of parents whose wills and judgments are already 
formed before we are placed in their hands, of schools, 
books, pictures, every one of which has its influence 
before we can say nay to them. What hope is there 
of finding our own path, of realizing our true self? 
There is no answer to this except that which lies in 
that strange and fateful word, predestination. We 
have our destiny, but it is predetermined. When a 
gardener looks to the future of his seed he considers 
the time of its sowing, the soil where it shall lie, the 
influences of sun, wind and rain which shall play about 
it. It may be that it ought to have a warm aspect, 
it may be that it ought to lie in damp and marshy 
ground. But it is his judgment that is to determine 
its future. So when the Wise Husbandman determines 
to make a new creation, He alone determines the 
country where it shall be, the century in which it 
shall live, the parents who shall nourish it, the 
home which shall influence it. 

It would seem that this determination is modified 
by some great law affecting human generation. The 
conditions under which many are born are so preju- 
dicial to the formation of character, so ill-adapted even 
for the promotion of health and strength, so congenial 
for the encouragement of vicious tendencies, that we 
feel that the operation of some law of nature does affect 
the setting of the soul which God has made. But, 
happily, against this there is the great promise, “‘ In 
Christ shall all be made alive.’ There is, then, our 
destiny. There is also such interference with it as 
sin brings, and there is also the Divine remedy. 
Though born in sin we are predestined ‘to be 
conformed to the image of His Son.” In order to 
develop the good and correct the eyil latent in the 
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forces which will play upon the young life, there is 
the power of Jesus Christ. 

This power is not exerted for the first time when 
the life is entrusted to His care. He has been 
present before in all the good that lies in Nature and 
the Home, which alike vibrate with a Presence 


widely ignored. ‘I see God in everything,” writes 
the holy Archbishop Fénélon, “ or rather, I see every- 
thing in God.... All that exists, exists only by 


the communication of God’s infinite being. All that 
has intelligence, has it only by derivation from His 
Sovereign reason; and all that acts, acts only from 
the impulse of His supreme activity. It is He Who 
does all in all; it is He who at each instant of our 
life is the beating of our heart, the movement of our 
limbs, the light of our eyes, the intelligence of our 
spirit, the soul of our soul. All that is in us—life, action, 
thought, will—is the product of His eternal power and 
life and thought and will.’ Whatever circumference 
we find ourselves in, that is enveloped in a wider one ; 
whatever atmosphere surrounds our infant life, there 
is a purer one beyond it which gives us our real life. 
“ In God we live and move and have our being”’ from 
the very first. He never allows us to escape from Him. 
From the outset we lie on the Father’s bosom, how- 
ever hard and poor the immediate surroundings 
may be. 

But this atmosphere is too rarefied for one who starts 
to think and act within the warm and passionate 
tendencies of the flesh, with low hereditary tendencies 
already at work. Man needs an equally warm and 
invigorating life from which to gather strength for 
the inevitable conflict that entrance into a world 
already evil suggests. We are, then, predestined to 
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glory ‘through Jesus Christ.” It is only ‘in Christ ” 
that we can attain to our true stature. 

A very difficult question here arises. Are we “in 
Christ ’’ at birth? Does our natural life give us that 
union with Christ of which the New Testament is so full ? 
Of course, on the one hand it is inconceivable that 
we can be “in God” and not “ in Christ,” seeing that 
God and Christ are one. And we are told that “in 
Christ ’’ we were created, and that He is “the Head 
of every man.”! It is therefore not unnatural that 
some should suppose that our union with Christ 
is complete at birth and that Holy Baptism and 
Holy Communion are only means instituted to 
assure us of the fact. The only difference, they 
assure us, between the heathen and the Christian 
is that the one is ignorant of his heritage whilst the 
other knows it. Such reasoning drives us further back, 
even to a consideration of the purpose of the Incarna- 
tion. But this, too, is to them only a sign of already 
existing facts, an assurance that Christ'is in Humanity 
even before He became Incarnate; and in a sense 
this is true, for Christ is the Prophecy of Humanity 
and in Him all things were made. But without dis- 
cussing this aspect of the mystery, it must suffice to 
say that the view based upon it neither accords with 
the teaching of the New Testament nor with that of 
experience. No onecan read the former without seeing 
that its writers regard the fact of the Word becoming 
flesh and dwelling amongst us as not only a sign of 
God’s Love but as a means of regeneration of the world. 

And though St. Paul recognizes that all men live 
and move and have their being in God, and are His 
offspring, yet he draws a very clear distinction 

£Coli i. 36; ‘x Corse 3, 
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between those “in Christ ” and those whom He calls 
“separate from Christ.”1 The former have a unique 
position, are members of Christ, grafted into His 
Mystical Body, reconciled to God, made His children 
by adoption, heirs of the promise, saved, raised 
up with Christ and made to sit in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus. The latter are “ alienated 
from the Commonwealth of Israel, strangers from the 
covenants of the promise, having no hope and with- 
out God in the world.”? It is not for us to explain 
how St. Paul would reconcile this language with 
that which he uses towards the Athenians, but there 
is no question that in his mind the two thoughts 
could be harmonized. 

Again, experience confirms the plain teaching of 
the New Testament. The man who knows of Christ’s 
Indwelling Presence, believes in it and acts in accord- 
ance with the impulses it excites, does show plain 
proofs of the mystery that abides in him. He may 
be neither firm in will nor fine in nature, there may 
be strong inherited predispositions to weakness, very 
much to overcome, and only those who know of his 
conflict know of his strength, but in spite of obvious 
criticisms, there is a marked tendency to rise to the 
very highest and best; give him time and the result 
will be convincing. There is a wide difference between 
him, with his poverty of spirit, his constant sorrow for sin, 
his hunger and thirst after righteousness, and the self- 
sufficiency, pride and self-satisfaction of the heathen. 

Taking for granted, then, that there issome moment 
subsequent to birth when a man is united to Christ, 
we ask, when is it? It is disappointing that the 
answer is not so clear as we should wish. 


1Eph. ii. 12. 2 Eph, ii. 12. 
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On the one hand a large number of Chris- 
tians scattered throughout the world, numbering 
amongst them some of the very best and the most 
intelligent, would say that the moment of union with 
Christ is that moment when the soul accepts His offer 
of mercy. Before then it is dead in trespasses and 
sins, is indeed in the position that St. Paul assigns to 
the heathen. There is no question here about the 
reality of the change atsuch atime. That Christ is at 
work by His Holy Spirit from the beginning to the end 
of that change, when men passed out of death into life, 
who can doubt? “ This is the Lord’s doing and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.’”’ But was that the moment 
when they were first united to Christ? There are two 
great difficulties which those who hold this view have 
not, it would seem, sufficiently considered. The one is, 
Why does one respond to the call of God and not 
another? If his response is due to prevenient grace, 
then why are some left untouched? We seem to be 
thrown back on Calvin’s doctrine of selection. I do 
not ignore the fact that there are parts of the New 
Testament which seem to look that way, but against 
all such interpretation there is the fundamental fact 
of God’s love and our unshaken confidence that His 
mercy is over all His works. The other difficulty 
is that such a doctrine does undoubtedly minister to 
human pride and vanity. The soul that responds 
is tempted either to believe that Christ has a par- 
ticular interest in himself more than in others, or that 
he had some part in this mysterious work, that his 
openness, his simplicity of faith, or his meekness were 
not without effect. There is the further difficulty 
that as the signs of this momentous change are so 
infinitely varied, some bearing testimony to violent 
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interruptions, others to secret whisperings, many 
shrinking, sensitive souls are in perpetual anxiety as 
to whether their union with Christ or the Church 
has been effected. “‘Has my response been suffi- 
ciently sincere? Has myact of consecration been real, 
my self-surrender complete enough?” So the very 
best of God’s servants may be ignorant of the greatest 
fact in their life. It is impossible not to feel that 
God’s ways are at once more simple and more clear. 
That our union with Christ should wait year after 
year till we have given our hearts to Him is very 
unlike His ways Who first loved us, Who died for us 
when we were yet sinners, Who chose us before we 
chose Him. We feel persuaded that there must be 
some very early moment, some time when we were 
at our weakest, unconscious of His love and goodness, 
that this mysterious incorporation into the mystical 
Body of Christ was effected. 

And this expectation is confirmed by the fact that 
owing to the strange law of heredity we are all born 
with a predisposition to sin, and that this tendency 
increases in strength as the years go on. Is it credible 
that He Who knows that we were born in sin, that evil 
habits are quickly formed, will allow us to grow up 
separate from Christ till we are willing to accept the 
salvation offered to us ? 

Such thoughts as these lead us to feel the reason- 
ableness of the position that makes this moment of 
union with Christ that of Baptism. He Who provided 
me with a world in which to work and be happy: He 
who gave me parents that in their love I might find His: 
He Who gave me a country to furnish me with oppor- 
tunities for service and self-sacrifice, also gave me “‘a 
bath of regeneration,’ quick with life and powers, 

1 Titus iii. 5 marg. 
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into which I might be plunged, so that against 
the powers of the world might be ranged the powers 
of Christ. It is strange and mysterious, but not 
more so than many physical processes, e.g. the begin- 
ning of life or its maintenance. A friend of mine who 
was proceeding to India was asked how his health would 
stand the heat, which would surely excite within him, 
if it did not actually implant, germs of fever which 
would soon bring him low. “Oh, I have provided 
against all that. I have been to a doctor, who has 
inoculated me with thousands and thousands of good 
friends that will fight and overmaster the germs 
of fever, and I quite hope to be immune.” My 
friend was a reasonable person and quite believed 
that the very slight operation to which he was sub- 
jected would have this effect, but his faith was not able 
to stand any searching criticism, he relied upon his 
doctor that it would be all right. So we, too, re- 
cognizing the Divine powers of our Good Physician, 
place our child at the earliest possible moment, by 
the means He Himself instituted, into His arms, that 
by His quickening power he may be prepared to resist 
the strong tendencies to the fever of passion, lust and 
covetousness which the world will surely excite. 
But, and this is the great objection, the medi- 
cine does not act. Of the 40 millions of inhabitants 
of Great Britain at least 30 millions are baptized, 
three out of every four you meet, and how many of 
these are resisting the evil powers of the world, how 
many are making a fairly good fight? Itis exceptional 
to meet a person who is devoted to Christ. “In 
Christ !””—it would be a heartless mockery to say that 
the baptized are “in Christ.’’ But independently of 
the uncertainty of this judgment, of the difficulty of 
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our making an accurate diagnosis of our neighbour’s 
spiritual condition, remembering as we do our Lord’s 
warning against those who with a beam in their own 
eye endeavour to take the mote out of their brother’s 
eye—independentlysof this, we find remarkable evidence 
in Nature to the fact that not every seed that is sown 
becomes a plant or bears fruit. We are told that “a 
not uncommon European weed of the Crucifere family 
has been found to produce about 200,000 seeds on a 
single plant, whence it can be calculated that if every 
seed had room to grow for three successive years 
their produce would cover a space about 2,000 
times as large as the whole surface of the globe. Some 
of the minute aquatic forms of life which increase by 
division in a few hours would, if they all had the means 
of living, in the same period occupy a space equal to 
that of the entire solar system.’”’1' The waste of life 
is one of God’s great mysteries, and it is the more 
mysterious from the fact that He expected it. He 
made-a world too small for all the life that might 
have lived upon it. If we ask to what cause this 
great waste is due? Partly to “storms, floods, 
intense cold, long-continued droughts or violent 
blizzards, all of which take toll of the weaker or less 
wary individuals of each species,” partly to enemies 
that prey upon them. But the waste has this benefit. 
Those that survive are the better for the conflict through 
which they have passed and have developed certain 
powers which otherwise would have remained dor- 
mant. It is, ofcourse, rash to insist on any necessary 
analogy between the natural and spiritual worlds, yet 
it is our Lord who calls attention to the fact that 


1 A. R. Wallace: Social Environment and Moral Progress, 
p. 84. 
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though the many are called only the few are chosen. 
His own mission was widely rejected. In spite of 
the large crowds that were attracted to His preaching, 
only 120 disciples were numbered at Pentecost. And 
He Himself explained by a parable how this loss was 
occasioned. The good seed was sown,and the ground 
into which it was sown was good, but either the birds 
devoured them or things foreign to the soil entered 
in—stones, thorns, rocks—and these prevented its 
growth. The action of Satan, tribulation, persecution, 
cares of the world, deceitfulness of riches, were the 
causes of spiritual failure. 

The objection that not all those who are buried with 
Christ rise with Christ, that not all those who are im 
Christ are rooted and grounded in Him, cannot in the 
light of the New Testament be pressed to deny the fact 
that once they were “‘in Christ.”” They may have been 
“in Christ ”’ though they have never known Christ. It 
is never suggested that being “in Christ” leads 
necessarily to “being of Christ,’ ie., finally chosen. 
It means potentiality, but not more than this, for 
otherwise human freedom would be ignored. As our 
Lord teaches, the branch may be in the Vine and yet 
bear no fruit, and if its barrenness continues, then it 
is taken away. The Husbandman grafts us into the 
Vine and a wonderful; future is from that moment 
open before us, but it is possible for us to reject it. 
St. Paul, in writing to his converts who had either 
fallen into sin or were sorely tempted to do so, does 
not therefore assume that they are not “‘ in Christ.” 
On the contrary, he asserts positively that Christ is 
in them unless they are reprobate, i.e., rejected, cast 
away.2 So he uses the fact of their union with 
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Christ as a stimulus against sin. It is because the 
Ephesian disciples are ‘‘in Christ Jesus” that he 
urges them to speak truth each one with his neigh- 
bour. It is because the Roman Christians were 
baptized into Jesus Christ that they were to reckon 
themselves dead indeed unto sin. It is because the 
disciples of Colosse are “‘ in Christ’ that they are urged 
to put on as God’s elect a heart of compassion, kindness 
and humility. It is because the Thessalonians are in 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ that they are 
bidden to study, to be quiet and do their own business 
and to work with their own hands. It is because the 
Philippians are in Christ Jesus that they are urged 
not to follow the enemies of the Cross of Christ and 
to stand fastin the Lord. It may, of course, be said 
that this union with Christ was independent of Baptism, 
but the writer of these Epistles does not apparently 
share this view, for he states quite definitely, as though 
it were a truth everywhere accepted, that as ‘‘ many 
as were baptized into Christ put on Christ.”’? And that 
to be baptized into Christ Jesus was to be baptized into 
His Death.’’? In any case, the objection that misbehav- 
iour or absence of Christian virtues implies that a man is 
not “in Christ,” was not one that St. Paul could have 
made. His way of meeting a bad Christian was not, 
««Come out of your wickedness and accept Christ,” but, 
“Surely you who are in Christ, who are His children, 
will not be base enough to deny your high calling.” 
And all who know the power of noblesse oblige 
will say that experience shows the Apostle was right. 

Attempts are sometimes made to disparage this 
rational and Apostolic view of our union with Christ 

1 y Thess. iv.11; Phil. i. 1 and iii. 18; iv. 1. 
2 Gal. iii. 27. 3Rom. vi. 3. 
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by speaking of it as magical and superstitious. If 
by this is meant that our union with Christ is mys- 
terious, it is true, but mysteriousit is, whatever view 
may be taken of it. And those who take the moment 
of conversion as that of union are just those who 
delight to emphasize its mystery. ‘““I was in the 
very act of sinning, when the Image of the Crucified 
restrained me, which I saw as plainly as I see you.” 
“T was just about to raise the last glass to my lips, 
which would have sent me reeling home, when some- 
thing clutched my arm.” Such are the confessions 
constantly made, implying some supernatural help, 
and there are few who doubt the reality of their deliver- 
ance, mysterious though it is. But in itself, inde- 
pendently of the testimony in favour of it, it is much 
more probable that when the Church and the parents 
are gathered together in earnest prayer, that God may 
give the child that grace of Christ which by nature 
it cannot have, and when in obedience to His command 
the child is baptized into the sacred Name, that then 
Christ and the soul are united, than that it should 
happen when a sinner is about to break one of God’s 
laws. Our Lord tied many of His most remarkable 
bodily cures to some simple outward act, such as washing 
in the pool of Siloam and going to the Jewish priests, 
thus indicating His desire that we should simply 
obey His command and leave the amazing result to 
Himself. All His works with us are quite beyond 
our comprehension, from our creation to our death, and 
not least those that are connected with the simplest 
physical as well as spiritual processes. Our wisdom 
lies in doing what He tells us, not in inventing new 
ways, which though at first they may seem more easy, 
end in plunging us into mysteries which cast a cloud 
over the brightness of His love. 
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But though “in Christ ” by God’s act, not by our 
own, for by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body, 
yet, as will appear in the chapters that follow, our union 
with Christ must be maintained by faith. All the re- 
sources of God are ours, but we must make use of them. 
In the case of those not baptized till they are of adult 
age, both repentance and faith are required. It is God’s 
law that where there is the possibility of faith it must 
be exercised ; but this does not deny God’s goodness to 
those who are unable, by reason of their tender years, 
to believe. As Christ blessed the infants when He 
ministered in Galilee, so He blesses them to-day ; and 
as then He took them up in His arms and embraced 
them, so to-day from their earliest years He unites 
them to Himself. “ In Christ,” then, we are from the 
very beginning. Through God’s extraordinary mercy 
this privilege is ours. The fact ought to fill us with 
a boundless hope. Just as some child, on being rescued 
from some unhealthy and vicious court, would rejoice 
in its adoption by some noble and wealthy family 
distinguished for their wisdom and goodness, just as 
it would cease to have any care, knowing that all 
would be provided far beyond its felt needs, so the 
soul that is conscious of its union with Christ, con- 
scious of the splendour of its inheritance, the infinite 
wisdom and love that surrounds it every hour, grows 
naturally and simply into the fullest trust and con- 
fidence. 


Ill 
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“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.’ —S. JOHN iii. 5. 


E have seen the greatness and the wonder 
of the prospect that is set before us, how 
human destiny far exceeds the wildest imaginations 
that man has conceived. But we have also seen 
that for such a task the best efforts of men are hope- 
lessly unequal. We may grow to it, but we cannot 
climb to it. And in our growth the enemies that 
beset us are so many and powerful that we need 
special help. And this help is not only widely offered 
to us, but through the mediation of the Church we 
were placed very early within its powers. “In 
Christ ”’ we began our life. 

Now it is well known that in the struggle for exist- 
ence in the animal world, only the fittest have survived. 
“It is a mere truism,” writes Dr. Russel Wallace, 
“that the fittest survive.” If this be a law which 
obtains everywhere in the animal and vegetable world, 
it is not likely that it will be found wanting in the 
world of man. And on that side of man’s life which 
we are able to watch, the law is quite apparent. In 
the field of sport and in the life of commerce, in the 
world of art and letters, the names that survive are 
those of the fittest. There are exceptions, but they 
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only call attention to the prevailing law. The care- 
less, the sluggard, the vicious, these are buried in 
oblivion. And our Lord’s words about the future 
world lead us to expect that there, too, the fittest 
survive. The wise virgins, those who are faithful, 
those who overcome, those who aim at perfection, 
these win the prizes, whilst the unprofitable servant, 
the selfish Dives, the rich fool, the ungodly, are left 
to the outer darkness which they made for them- 
selves, their “ own place.” 

Whilst, then, in the previous chapter we laid stress 
on the fact that our part in the attainment of our 
destiny is so slight as to be almost negligible, yet 
it is necessary here to assert that unless we take that 
part, small though it is, the destiny that might have 
been ours will be lost. Man’s part in civilization, 
so far as his material contribution is concerned, is 
small enough. He did not make the earth, the fire, 
the water, the electricity which have given him the 
growing mastery of the world, but he discovered their 
powers, and through his inventions and discoveries 
he scaled the heavens and became sovereign lord. 

So, too, his share in his spiritual development is 
small enough, when we look at the actual contribution 
he has brought to the growth of character. He did 
not make Divine Grace, or the Sacramental life, or 
the spiritual endowments of the Holy Ghost, but he 
has gradually discovered more and more as to the 
wide range of these supernatural powers and the 
infinite variety of purposes by which they may be 
made effective, and by their aid has attained heights 
of moral character which have made the world wonder. 
Being gifted with the priceless prerogative of free- 
will, no step in his progress can be made without 
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his free assent. Even union with Christ fails unless 
it is translated into communion. The omnipotence 
of Christ is unavailing unless man lays hold of it. 
Hence, the reiteration throughout the Bible on “ faith,” 
because faith implies just this assent to the Divine 
purpose within us, just this acceptance of Christ’s 
plan for us. All the arrangements are made for 
carrying it out, even to its furthest limit, all the resources 
of God are pledged to it, but they require our assent. 
It is this first moment of assent that we are now to 
consider. 

Of its gravity and importance it is impossible to 
speak too strongly. It is the critical moment of the 
soul. It is what birth is to the life that precedes it, 
and birth is the metaphor our Lord Himself uses of 
it. Before it happens we think but little of its mystery, 
which is hidden from our sight. In the case of the 
seed we think of the soil, in the case of the child we 
think of the mother. We are, of course, expectant, 
we watch with interest the little plot of ground which 
contains our hopes, we are careful that the mother 
shall not overstrain ; but till the birth takes place, our 
relation to that which is to be born is vague and 
unsatisfactory. Now when birth takes place, we are 
excited and overjoyed. We call our friends to come 
and examine the little shoot of the rare plant that has 
forced its way through the soil,and see whether they 
discern any difference from other plants ; we telegraph 
to our friends that a child is born, we describe, we 
exhibit it, we busy ourselves with possible names 
by which we shall call it, we already begin to 
sketch a possible history. We do well to throw a 
halo of romance about it, for our bachelor friend sees 
little that impresses him. To his eyes this birth 
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presents something ugly to the sight and painful 
to the ears. In colour, sound and movement it shows 
but little promise of the grown-up lad whom we see 
with our mind’s eye. That lies in the response which 
the life isnow able to give to the love that surrounds 
it. Without that our joy would be turned into mourn- 
ing. If, as the months and years go forward, the child 
is seen to be indifferent, if there be no speech, no 
movement that shows any indication of what is around 
and about it, then doctors are called in to see what 
is wrong, for there is no future unless the newly-born 
will co-operate. 

Now it is when we consider the momentous import- 
ance of birth that we understand why our Lord makes 
spiritual birth an essential condition for the realization 
of the Kingdom which is to be ours. “ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot sEE the Kingdom of God.” 
“ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot ENTER the Kingdom of God.’ Without birth 
there is neither sight nor free movement. Our Lord 
was speaking to one who shared the popular expecta- 
tion of a coming kingdom. He looked for outward 
splendour and power which all would be able to recog- 
nize, and he was told that without a second birth he 
would neither see it nor take part in it. And this 
birth was “out of’ water and Spirit. It implies, as 
Bishop Westcott tells us, a previous condition. The 
soul must first be plunged into the waters of Baptism, 
where it would receive the quickening of the Spirit, 
and then “rise re-born out of the water and out of 
that spiritual element to which the water outwardly 
corresponded.” Nicodemus must have seen that 
our Lord was pointing to John’s baptisms, which he 
and the Pharisees had rejected, and being unable to un- 
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derstand what connection this outward rite could have 
with the possession of these spiritual faculties, enabling 
him to see the unseen Spiritual Kingdom, and to 
take his part in it, he asks, ‘“‘ How can these things 
be?” In answer, our Lord refers not only to His 
own spiritual experience, but to that of His disciples. 
‘““We speak that we do know, and testify that 
which we have seen.” 1 We have only to recall the 
signs which accompanied our Lord’s Baptism to 
understand to what He referred. The open heaven, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, the Father’s words, 
were signs of a perfect revelation of the Kingdom, 
a perfect inspiration to enter into its meaning, and a 
perfect assurance of His unity with the Father in 
all that concerned it. Though the disciples could 
not share that experience, they had, no doubt, enjoyed 
some revelation of the Kingdom, and could testify 
to what they had known and seen. Nicodemus, 
then, if he would see the Kingdom, must pass through 
some like experience. He must by Baptism first be 
plunged into the life of God and then rise re-born out 
of it, endowed with the spiritual faculties which the 
quickening power of God would give him. 

The Birth, of course, assumes life. It could never 
take place without it. Life has been silently at work 
for days, it may be for months, before it is sufficiently 
organized to demand birth. It is never identical 
with the communication of life, and has not, of course, 
the same importance. But, as has been said, it is of 
great moment. This coming out of darkness into 
light, out of bondage into freedom, out of dumbness 
into speech, out of solitude into companionship and 
fellowship is the most critical stage, the greatest fact 

1 St. John iii, 11, 
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in the history of life. It is preceded by pain and effort 
both on the part of the life itself and those who are 
helping to deliver it. St. Paul writes in his letter to the 
Galatians that he was undergoing this pain of childbirth 
“ till Christ was fully formed within them,” so that they 
could be born again. They had been baptized, they 
had received the quickening power of the Spirit, but 
the Christ-life within them was not fully formed. 

This crisis we call Conversion. It is strange that 
so many have confused its simplicity by identifying 
it with the gift of life. Henry Drummond, for example, 
who was a remarkable instrument in the hands of 
God for helping forward the conversion of souls—and 
he is only typical of many others—speaks of it as “ the 
moment of contact with the living Spirit,” as though 
till then it lay outside the activities of the Spirit ; oras 
“the origin of the new life,” as though no life preceded 
it. He confounds Biogenesis with birth, contact 
with the Son Who hath life, with the new Birth out 
of life, the unconscious beginning with the conscious 
outcome of that beginning. Such teaching necessarily 
leads to the Calvinistic doctrine of selection. The 
unconverted compared with the converted is, in his 
mind, as a crystal to an organism. Till Christ touch 
him, he is dead. For years, from his natural birth: 
onwards, he has been in that condition. You might 
as well preach to a stone or bid a rock bring forth 
leaf and fruit. Till Christ come there is no possibility 
of life. It is true that he modifies the difficulty of 
this position by saying that “ there may be cases, and 
that they are probably in the majority, where the 
moment of contact, though" sudden, with the, Living 
Spirit has been obscure, that the real moment and 
the conscious moment are two different things, that 
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science pronounces nothing as to the conscious moment, 
and that, if it did, it would probably say that that 
was seldom the real moment, just as in the natural 
life the conscious moment is not the real moment ”’;! 
but this does not remove the difficulty which besets 
every serious person as to whether that moment has 
arrived. The more modest and humble he is, the 
more likely he is in his self-questioning to deny that 
he has any signs of the Christ-life. Such a grave 
matter surely could not be left to a man’s own indi- 
vidual pronouncement. There is, therefore, the dis- 
position to lay stress on such supernatural signs as 
have attended many conversions—a blinding light, 
a remarkable coincidence, a vision, a strange deliver- 
ance—all these are urged upon the doubtful who, if 
they have not experienced them, may earnestly ask 
for them. Thank God, the Gospel of Christ is not so 
difficult as that. “‘ In Christ you are, that out of Christ 
you may be born.”” That is the message we can fear- 
lessly give to all the baptized. Professor Mackintosh, 
in his very instructive chapter on Conversion, in his 
Studies in Christian Truth, insists that there must be 
some union with God to which the demand of con- 
version may appeal, though he does not speak of 
this as effected in Baptism. 

“ Clearly there must be within us that which the new per- 
ception of God can challenge, and to which, in a moral sense 
it can be fastened. If conversion is neither caprice nor 
magic, we must offer to the forces producing it a really 
intelligible front of attachment. And we do. For one thing, 
the soul and God arelinked bya deep kinship. As Browning 
says : 

: ‘Though He is so bright and we so dim, 

We are made in His Image to witness to Him.’ 


1 Natural Law in the Spiritual W. orld, Henry Drummond, p. 93. 
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“ The worst of us at his very worst has something in him 
to which God can appeal, something akin to God, round 
which, in a land like this, gather thoughts and feelings that 
in their multitude and their variety have constituted a sub- 
conscious life,’’1 


But this insistence on life preceding birth does not 
_underrate the importance of birth. There is no 
promise fulfilled till the Christian is born again. The 
first stretching out of the hands to Christ, the first real 
talk with Him, the first expression of gratitude for His 
Death, the first act we did for the love of Him, the first 
realization that for His sake all our sins are forgiven, 
how immeasurably important they are! They show 
that we have been born, that we have emerged out 
of darkness in which we knew nothing for certain into 
the clear light of the knowledge of God in Christ. 
They speak of a consciousness that His love is upon 
us, His all-conquering strength with us, They give 
a sense of freedom as we feel assured that we have 
not to make violent efforts to please Him, but simply 
to rest in the place where He put us years ago, and 
use all the wonderful resources within our reach. We 
feel no pride, as though we had attained something 
which our brethren are without, for they have the 
same position as we have; they are within the Cove- 
nant, and Christ is as much to them as to us ; but our 
eyes are opened, and seeing what we see, we naturally 
respond with faith and gratitude. 

But there are two features of Birth to which we do 
well to give heed. The oneis, it is generally attended by 
some struggle, and the other, it only marks a beginning. 
It is true that there is much difference in the ease or the 


! Studies in Christian Truth, Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, p. 80. 
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hardness with which a child is born in the world. In 
very simple conditions of life delivery is easy; in 
more complex circumstances, such as those that sur- 
round our highly-developed and luxurious living, it 
is hard and dangerous. But varied as the conditions 
are, there is always some difficulty. 

It is not otherwise with the soul. Where the bap- 
tized is simply and carefully brought up in the life of 
an earnest Christian home, to pray, to enjoy the 
romance of the Bible and to believe, the birth is so 
natural as to pass without comment; but where all 
the circumstances of a luxurious, worldly or vicious 
home are against it, where God is never mentioned, 
the name of Christ never honoured, the faith of Christ 
never learned, then birth will be difficult. The child 
often shows this by the questions it asks, and the 
vexation it shows at our inadequate answers, by its 
restlessness, its unwillingness to pray because it appears 
to be useless, its outbursts of temper. So, too, the 
young man by moodiness, silence, a rush into excite- 
ment, self-assertion, exaggeration of his own want 
of faith; and the grown man, for like St. Paul he may 
be born out of due time, by recklessness of living, cynical 
contempt for anything that is spiritual, indulgence 
in arguments against the faith. And with all but 
the very young the movement is quickened by a sense 
of sin. Things have been said and done which in 
their recollection bring a sense of shame and guilt. 
The whole life seems to have been wrong. Words 
and deeds which to the man of the world are pardonable 
weaknesses, assume serious proportions. If there 
is a God, and He is holy, then His attitude must be 
that of stern condemnation. Everything then ap- 
pears hostile. The clouds seem big with judgment, 
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the sea roars with fury, the winds in their moaning 
sing the dirge of the lost, our friends seem indifferent, 
our parents harsh, and we wonder why God gave us 
existence. 

Now such signs as these are the premonitions of birth. 
They seem to indicate death, for the tone is low and de- 
pressed and the disposition fainthearted, but this is 
notthecase. The soul nowneeds the tender, patient, 
considerate care of one who from study and experience 
knows how to help souls to be born. We need aman of 
wide and large knowledge, of sound common sense, 
above all of unconquerable faith in Him Whose life is 
forcing itself through earthly surroundings into the clear 
light of the personal knowledge of God. Here lies 
the advantage of missions, for they are planned with 
this end in view. The hymns, the prayers, the tender 
personal appeals, the opportunity easily taken of seeing 
one who knows the deeps through which the soul passes, 
give just the help that is needed in this difficult and 
trying time. Again and again the child of God is 
heard saying, as he kneels in uttermost perplexity, 
trying to find his way out: ‘‘ My prayers have meant 
nothing; even my communions have been unreal; 
my Bible lies unopened ; and as for my sins, they have 
taken such hold upon me that I am not able to look 
up. Yea, they are more in number than the hairs 
of my head, and my heart hath failedme.” And then 
by wise and God-given counsel a way is shown leading 
to the light. The efforts and struggles are seen to 
be not the endeavours of poor unaided human efforts, 
but the wrestling of the glorious Christ-life with the 
hostile influences that would prevent its formation. 
“Till Christ be formed, till Christ be born,” that is the 
aim. So quieted, the mystery of darkness partially ex- 
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plained, the love of Christ shown to be its main element, 
His forgiveness personally known through the authori- 
tative Absolution of His Church, the soul leaps out into 
the light and embraces the love that has always enveloped 
itslife. ‘I know Christ and am known of Him,” is its 
humble and reverent acknowledgment of His mercy. 

Such is birth, not always in those circumstances, 
not always under that form. Sometimes in the lonely 
walk, sometimes in the crowded street, sometimes 
as I have heard, when dressing for dinner, some- 
times after some wonderful service in the Cathedral, 
sometimes in a wayside chapel by the moor, 
sometimes at the Eucharist; for, “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, thou canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.”” It matters not when, 
how or where, so that the soul be born. 

But all-important as birth is, it is only birth. And 
birth is but a beginning. First,the blade. ‘A blade 
is a small thing. At first it grows very near the earth. 
It is often soiled and crushed and downtrodden.” 
We must not expect too much from it. The infant 
does not speak for months, and then only baby sounds. 
It hears, but finds great difficulty in making out the 
meaning of the sound. It can grasp asponge, but can 
lift no weight. Its movements are feeble and grotesque 
as it endeavours to do what it sees others doing. It 
is fed with milk, not with meat. These are things 
we forget in our expectations that he who is conscious 
of Christ and His love will now show all the Christian 
virtues. ‘‘ We must get him to speak to others, we 
must see that he helps others, we must look for mastery 
in the Word of God, we must find serenity of temper.” 
So “the babe in Christ’”’—it is St. Paul’s phrase—is 
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expected to walk before he can crawl, to speak before 
it can properly hear, to act with tact and discretion 
before it has been taught by experience the lessons 
of life. In our impatience we not only injure the 
convert but the Church in which he is bidden to 
minister. St. Paul’s example ought to have taught 
us differently. “Born out of due time,” under very 
exceptional circumstances, he quickly realizes the 
danger of at once enforcing on others such lessons as 
_ he had learned from Christ, and goes for three years 
to Arabia, there to grow in quiet and solitude till 
sight, hearing and speech should be sufficiently mature 
for ministration. 

The newly born, then, require the greatest care 
and patience. Tender consideration on the part of 
the Church, and very simple elementary teaching on 
the part of the ministry. For after the first warm 
glow of spirit which consciousness of God’s love brings, 
there are times of difficulty, of vexation of spirit, of dis- 
appointment ; they colour the life and rob it of. its first 
freshness. Itisnot without significance that at first, when 
the wheat sprouts, the blade which it “sends up to the 
surface is green and beautiful. But after a while the 
field of emerald loveliness looks suddenly sear and yel- 
low, the blades seem to droop and languish asif a worm 
were at the root. This remarkable change is caused 
by what the farmers call the ‘ speanin brash.’ The 
corn is weaned from its mother’s milk, as it were; for 
the supply that was stored up for it in the seed is now 
exhausted, and it has to seek food for itself in the 
soil and air. It has not yet strength to do so, and 
therefore fades and becomes sickly. It falls off just 
as a human child falls off when weaned.’ The first year 

1 The True Vine, Hugh Macmillan, p. 125. 
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or two after conversion is not very attractive to those 
who watch it. The Christian character seems to fall 
off in grace and beauty. Though firm in his faith, 
the newly born is often self-assertive, out of humour 
with the Church because she is so slow and so cautious 
in ventures, and impatient with the clergy because they 
advise wider reading and fuller knowledge, wanting 
in sympathy with other workers, and distrusting the 
reality of its fellowship with Christ because it lacks 
their own evidences. But all this is to be expected 
and to be treated with love and forbearance. 

We forget the teaching of Nature and expect the 
ripeness of maturity when as yet the soul is in the 
early stage of infancy. And yet, in spite of the 
defects we have noticed, already there are signs 
of that mystery which our Lord promised would 
attend spiritual birth. In contrast with the man of 
the world, whose motives every one can measure, the 
child that is born of the Spirit appears to his old friends 
as strange and unaccountable. He prays, he worships, 
he receives the Bread of Life, sacrificing much time 
and comfort in order that he may do these things, 
and there is no adequate reason to account for it. 
But still more strangely he is often found forgetting 
his own interests and caring for the things of others. 
He seems to get everything in, never fusses, never 
wotries, never wearies in his interest in the com- 
monplace duties of life. So he is a source of per- 
petual wonder to his friends. How does he do it? 
Why does he do it? And the answer is, “ He is born 
of the Spirit.”” The Birth has taken place, and even 
the world recognizes it. 


IV 
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“Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.”—2 PETER iii. 18, 


HE wonder of our inheritance stretches before 
us in ever-increasing beauty. Every discovery 
here seems to enhance it, every new blessing, whether 
of fellowship or knowledge, seems to enrich it. Shall 
we attain it? This depends not simply on life and 
on birth, but on growth. After we have recovered 
from the joy which birth gives us, we are at once 
occupied with the question of growth. How, on the 
one hand, is the little shoot to be protected from 
the enemies, the slugs and other insects that may 
destroy its life, and how, on the other hand, can the 
life be best developed? How is the infant to be 
shielded from damp and cold and the varied ills incident 
to infancy, and what foods are there that will best 
nourish its little life? If life does not grow it had 
better not have been born. For every branch of the 
Vine, however small and insignificant, is intended 
to bear leaves and fruit. If it bear no fruit it is taken 
away, gathered up and cast into the fire. 

Now growth mainly depends on life, we can only 
assist or hinder it, we cannot ourselves produce it. 
Those remarkable changes that we see in the Vine branch 
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and in the infant are quite beyond our power of analysis. 
How the leaves with their wonderful colour and form, 
and how the fruit with its delicious flavour are produced, 
no one can tell. It is well for us to remember this. 
In our anxiety to go forward we forget that growth 
is beyond us. We can add to our height by procuring 
stilts, we can feign progress here and there by various 
disguises, but the fact remains that we only grow as 
far as the life within chooses. We recognize this law 
in nature, for we are obliged todoso. But‘ when the 
soul rises slowly above the world, pushing its delicate 
virtues in the teeth of sin, shaping itself mysteriously 
into the image of Christ, we deny that the power 
is not of man. A strong will, we say, a high ideal, 
the reward of virtue, Christian influence, these will 
account for it. Spiritual growth is merely the product 
of anxious work, self-command and self-denial. We 
allow, that is to say, a miracle to the lily, but none 
to the man. The lily may grow, the man must fret 
and toil and spin.”’ ! 

But all such reasoning proceeds on the assumption 
that Christian progress is after the law of building 
rather than the law of life. It is true that St. Paul 
does speak of Christ under the figure of a colossal and 
majestic Temple made up of countless little Temples, 
as a honeycomb of many cells, but even then he drops 
the image of building and, fearless of the confusion 
of metaphors, speaks of each several building “‘ growing ”’ 
intoaholy Temple. Directly we grasp this fact we save 
ourselves endless anxiety. To the many self-torturing 
questions that life raises as to our failures in courage, 
humility, truth or love, to the many temptations to give 

1 Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Henry Drummond, 
p. 131. 
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up the effort and to acquiesce in our hopeless condition, 
there is the answer, “ Of God I am in Christ, and there- 
fore Christ will look after my advance in holiness. 
He is, if we may venture to say so, more committed 
to my future than I am myself, for I did not choose 
Him, but He chose me, and appointed me that I should 
go and bear fruit, and that my fruit should abide ; 
unless, then, I have cast Him off, I may be cer- 
tain the life! is going forward, and will eventually 
bring forth fruit.”! For a Christian, to say “I am 
no good, but merely a cumberer of the ground,”’ runs 
near to apostasy; for if he means, “I am no good 
because my own strength is insufficient for the standard 
set before me,”’ he is only repeating a commonplace 
which the Bible has again and again reiterated; but 
if he means, “I am no good because my spiritual life 
is insufficient,” he is denying the omnipotence of Christ. 
Physical growth is always miraculous in the sense 
that we cannot penetrate its mystery; so, too, 
spiritual growth. Some Power greater than our- 
selves is fashioning us, and one day we shall stand 
amazed at His work. Changes greater than that which 
the acorn or the infant sees are already in progress. 
It only requires that we believe and abide where He 
has placed us. Therefore, faith is more necessary 
than works, trust in the indwelling Presence of Christ 
more fruitful than religious activity. It is possible 
to pass our days in committees designed to promote 
the work of Christ without increasing our spiritual 
stature. We may run here and there to fulfil the engage- 
ments we make in response to appeals and yet remain 
stunted in growth. There is but little danger to-day 
of men and women spending too much time in the 
1 St. John xv. 16. 
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House of God, the tendency is all the other way; but 
it is possible to take part in Divine Worship without 
fulfilling the aim of life, which is to grow into the like- 
ness of Christ. It is true that spiritual, like physical 
and intellectual growth, depends on exercise, but it 
must be taken in the right way. To exercise our arms 
but not our legs, to give our mind entirely to mathe- 
matics, striking off all other interests,might produce 
growth, but not of a very healthy character. Growth 
probably depends more on the state of the heart, the 
blood, and of the air in which we live than on the 
particular exercise we take. And so our spiritual 
growth must depend on our conscious relationship 
to Christ,and our living in the Divine Presence more 
than in the activities in which we engage. 

But we are not only to learn that it is of the nature 
of growth to be beyond the power of man, but further, 
that growth means the growth of the whole and not 
of a part. The branch of the Vine grows all together ; 
the tendrils, the leaves, the fruit are all the subjects 
of the power of life. So, too, the infant, not merely 
his arms but his legs, not simply his fingers but the 
features of his face, the whole child grows together. 
So Emerson rightly notes: “‘ Thesoul’s advances are 
not made by gradation, such as can be represented 
by motion in a straight line, but rather by ascension 
of state such as can be represented by metamorphosis 
—from the egg to the worm, from the worm to the fly— 
the growths of genius are of a certain fotal character 
that does not advance the elect individual first over 
John, then Adam, then Richard, and give to each 
the pain of discovered inferiority, but by every throe 
of growth the man expands there where he works, 
passing at each pulsation, classes, populations of men. 
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With each divine impulse the mind rends the thin 
rinds of the visible and finite and comes out into eternity 
and inspires and expires its air... . The simple rise 
as by specific levity, not into a particular virtue, but 
into the region of all virtues. They are in the spirit 
which contains them all. The soul requires purity, but 
purity is not it ; requires justice, but justice is not 
that ; requires beneficence, but is somewhat better. 

To the well-born child all the virtues are natural 
and not painfully acquired.’’ 1 

Growth, then, does not mean the development of 
truth at the expense of love; of courage at the cost 
of meekness ; of sympathy at the expense of justice, 
There is always something wrong when we find Chris- 
tians one-sided, zealous for the honour of the 
Church \ but uncharitable towards those who know 
not her ways, earnest promoters in principle for the 
relief of the poor but singularly lacking in sympathy 
with individual cases. The Christ-life that is within 
us goes forward as a whole and not partially ; it 
affects the whole nature and not only parts of it. 
The fruit—it is singular, not plural—of the Spirit (of 
Christ) is ninefold, not one. It is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.’ And it is this because it is the effluence of a 
single life which seeks to produce a whole, not a number 
of isolated virtues. The fruit of the Vine is not like that 
of the apple-tree, consisting of so many apples growing 
on separate branches, having no connection with one 
another, but a bunch of grapes all growing from one stalk 
and united to each other in the closest possible manner. 

He then in whom Christ dwells, may look with 
assurance for all the virtues, not simply those to which 

* The Oversoul, Emerson, p. 157. 2 Gal. vi. 22. 
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he is most inclined. He may be naturally large- 
minded, and therefore somewhat inclined to be 
indefinite in his expression of truth; but this also he 
will have, for the truth is in Him. He may be very 
sympathetic, and therefore lacking in strict justice ; 
but just he will be, for Christ who indwells Him is just. 
He may be cautious, and therefore inclined to hang 
back from dangerous enterprises, but the Spirit of Him 
Who was consumed by zeal for His Father’s work is 
in Him and will fire his heart. It is not for us who 
recognize the indwelling Christ to apologize for our 
weaknesses as though they must be tolerated, but 
rather to live up to our heritage and the promise 
attached to it, that “in Christ I can do all things.” 
The following description of the late Bishop of Oxford 
affords an admirable illustration of the truth just 
enunciated: ‘“‘ The recollection of him which would 
remain,’’ writes one who knew him well, ‘ would 
not be that of a man who showed many different 
and contrasted sides of himself in succession—not 
of one in whom different characteristics lay side by 
side, as it were in strips, and were brought out as 
occasion required—but rather the image of him which 
fixed itself in one’s mind is that of a person in whom 
the various qualities so ran into one another and over- 
lapped that the same man and the whole of him was 
thrown into everything he did.’’! 

But not only is it a characteristic of growth that 
it covers the whole life of man and not only a part, 
that it produces all the virtues and not only those 
to which our nature is predisposed, but that it influences 
the mind in a particular way, giving it a certain sanity 
and wholesomeness which we call wisdom. Nothing 

1 Life of Francis Paget, p. 92. 
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is more rare than a well-balanced judgment, nothing 
more common than prejudice, bias, party spirit. St. 
Paul rightly rebuked the Corinthians for their childish- 
ness, not because they were lacking in knowledge and 
eloquent expression, for they were specially gifted in 
both, but because they were full of party spirit. ‘] 
could not speak unto you,” he writes, “as unto spiritual, 
butasunto. . . babes in Christ .. . for ye are yet carnal: 
for whereas there is among you jealousy and strife, 
are ye not yet carnal, and walk after the manner of 
men ?”’! Controversy, disputing, party spirit are all 
signs of immaturity, intellectual smallness. It has 
a show of wisdom and cleverness, but the appear- 
ance is delusive. It is well we should bear this estimate 
in mind, for popular judgment favours the party 
man. There he is, the man strong in controversy, 
sharp in argument, his matter bristling with biting 
epigrams, and rounded with sallies of humour, most 
skilful in the use of the rapier, most happy in stirring 
debate. When he rises the meeting looks with expecta- 
tion; his party loudly applauds: the enemy will 
now be worsted; such a leader is worth a fortune ; 
he is a real man. On the contrary, the wisdom of 
aod describes him as a babe. He has knack and skill, 
Dut no inspiration. He has talent, but it is that which 
elongs to an exaggerated faculty. There is cleverness, 
ut it is the disease of the precocious child. In the 
ye of the world he figures largely, but in the light of 
leaven he is a babe. On the contrary, the man who 
llows the Spirit of Christ to flood his mind with light, 
yhose daily endeavour is to bring every thought into 
aptivity to Christ, manifests a quiet wisdom which 
irprises his friends. By virtue of his sensitiveness 
* Cor, iii, 1. 
8.P, EB 
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to the mind of his Master, he is disinterested, has 
no private ends to serve, he sees with Christ’s eyes, 
becomes a discerner of spirits, gifted with spiritual 
diagnosis, and in spite of his efforts or imperfections, 
Christ speaks through him. And neither his age nor 
his breeding, nor company, nor books, nor actions, nor 
talents, nor all together, can hinder him from manifest- 
ing a quiet sanity in the disputes of the world. Con- 
scious of his centre in Christ, Christ shines through him, 
through all the disguises of ignorance, of ungenial 
temperament, of unfavourable circumstance. “He 
differs from others inasmuch as he speaks from within 
and they from without; he as a possessor of wisdom, 
they as spectators ; he at first hand, they at second or 
third hand.’’1 Of course, this means that we make our- 
selves entirely susceptible to Christ’s working within us. 
As Emerson rightly says: “‘ The energy does not 
descend into individual life on any other condition 
than entire possession. It comes to the lowly and 
simple ; it comes to whomsoever will put off what is 
foreign and froward ; it comes as insight; it comes 
as serenity and grandeur. But it requires of us 
that we be plain and true . . . no rose colour, no fine 
friends, no chivalry, no adventures, no admiration.’”2 

Something of this kind is what we mean by 
growth in Christ; andif we ask for concrete examples 
we find them in the writers of the New Testament. 
Here were men who for the most part belonged 
to a race delighting in its narrowness, rejoicing 
in bigotry and intolerance as though they were 
virtues, compassing sea and land to make one pros- 
elyte, and then making him even worse than they 
were themselves, binding heavy burdens on men’s 


? The True Vine, Hugh Macmillan, p. 151. 
2 The Oversoul, Emerson, 
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consciences, alien in spirit and thought from the 
rest of mankind, enabled to write books which all 
admit to contain the highest wisdom, and which 
find a way to the heart of every human being without 
distinction of race, colour or sex. Whence have these 
‘men this wisdom? we ask. How is it that we can 
read their letters in London, Pekin and Tokyo ? 
_ How is it that they find a welcome everywhere ? 
Where else shall we find such a balance of deep 
_ thought and practical power? What other writer but 
St. Paul can in one moment carry us to the loftiest 
heights of human thinking, and in another bid us 
love our wives, care for our servants, be kind to our 
children? Who is there that so completely justifies 
his boast that he was all things to all men but this 
man who once in his religious zeal persecuted to the 
death those who refused to share his views ? 

We are at times inclined to suppose that these 
writers ought to be placed in a special class by them- 
selves as being supernaturally gifted; but does not 
the right explanation lie in this, that they, beyond 
all other men, were sensitive to the Spirit of Christ, 
Who spake through them? They were full-grown, 
mature in mind and spirit, well rounded, sane, healthy- 
minded men. Conscious of a need, they bent their 
ear that they might learn how Christ would satisfy 
it, and through their own consciousness they found 
the light streaming in. We forget that the promise 
that Christ would pour forth His Spirit upon all flesh, 
that sons and daughters should prophesy, young 
men see visions and old men dream dreams was 
fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, and that wisdom 
is God’s gift for every one (James i. 5). If any man 
lack it, let him ask of God, Who giveth to all men 
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with an open hand, asking no questions, exacting 
no conditions, only urging that we ask in faith and 
without doubt. There is no greater need for a talk- 
ative and fussy age than this quiet wisdom, which is 
first of all pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, free from 
favouritism and allinsincerity; and this we may have.* 

Growth is then characterized by an even and nice 
proportion in all its parts, producing in the Christian 
a well-rounded character and a well-balanced mind. 
But it is necessary to remark that it is very slow. 
The growth of the body is only discernible by marking 
it at different periods, and the growth of the mind is 
even slower than that of the body. Our facility in 
language, in numbers, in artistic and literary produc- 
tion is marked by years, not months or days. And 
the growth of the spirit, being more delicate and 
mysterious than that of mind or body, is still more 
slow. Even three years in the school of Christ under 
Christ’s own tuition failed to produce fully-formed 
characters. Simon does not all at once become Peter, nor 
Levi Matthew. Time isnecessary to justify these great 
names. The disciples’ understanding of the mind of 
their Master makes but slow progress. It is true 
that the advent of the Spirit produced great expansion. 
St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost shows a 
remarkable mental development, but the growth 
of character does not keep pace with it. Some years 
after St. Paul rebuked St. Peter for weakness and 
instability. Even Paul and Barnabas cannot work 
together. There néed, then, be no great anxiety 
because our characters still give us a great deal 
of trouble. We might have hoped that with the 


1 James fii. 17. 
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Omnipotence of Christ dwelling within us we should 
have grown more quickly to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ, but independently of the 
hindrances with which it has met, Christian character 
develops slowly, having all eternity wherein to accom- 
plish its work. The babe takes many years before 
it becomes a man, and he who is born of Christ will 
not become full-grown for a much longer period. 
It is enough if we know that we are growing, if we 
are able, when looking back to our first knowledge 
of Christ, to see that some advance has been made. 

And it is well to remember that, though growth in 
character depends on growth in knowledge, yet the 
latter is as marked by imperfection as the former. 
Our progress in the knowledge of Christ does not 
mean that we obtain a clearer vision. A larger vision, 
certainly, but not necessarily a better-defined vision. 
Nay, it may be that the earliest consciousness of Christ 
remains always the plainest and most intelligible. 
We all begin with knowing Christ after the flesh, as 
St. Paul did, that is, we start with the Jesus of the 
Gospels, the Friend of Sinners, the Teacher, the 
Healer of the Sick. Books and sermons that are 
most successful in this simple portrayal of the Prophet 
of Nazareth are those to which we are most drawn. 
We love to hear the sweet story of old, to throw our- 
selves back in imagination to the days when He walked 
the earth, see His face and hear His words; but that 
portrait passes to make way for another not so clearly 
cut, nor so well defined, of the Christ Who sits at the 
right hand of God above principalities and powers, 
of the High Priest Who ministers in the Heavenly 
Sanctuary, of the great King Who rules over all things 
in heaven and earth. 
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And the attempts we rightly make to har- 
monize the two conceptions are necessarily full of 
pain and difficulty. We can only arrive at it 
slowly. Some ten years elapsed between the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians and that to the Ephesians. St. 
Paul could never have written the latter immediately 
after his conversion. A long experience of many trials 
and hardships and of Christ within them was necessary 
before he could see the later vision. And so with 
ourselves, our growth in the knowledge of Christ 
grows with our life’s experiences. It is only after 
many conflicts and struggles, after many mysterious 
dealings with ourselves, that we find the human 
portrait no longer completely satisfies, and that 
we must learn to know Christ as He is, and not 
only as He was. And the higher we ascend the 
more we lose in distinctness and the more we gain 
in expansiveness. It is, then, only natural that, as 
through the action of the Spirit upon our intellect 
we ascend the heights of spiritual vision, we should 
lose something of that clearness of outline that once 
gave us so much satisfaction. The experience of the 
disciples is repeated in our own. It is expedient 
that the Christ we know should go away, for if He 
remains, the Spirit of the Ascended Christ will not 
come unto us. This change from the more distinct 
to the larger vision is always painful. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews finds his 
desire to lead on his disciples into some of the great 
and mysterious truths respecting the High Priesthood 
of Christ balked by their dullness of hearing (Heb. v. 
11). There were many things he wished to say, but 
he found that he could only give them “‘ the rudiments 
of the first principles of the oracles of God.” He 
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was obliged to feed them “with milk” rather than 
with solid food, because they were “ babes instead of 
being full-grown men.”’ There is much of that dis- 
position to-day, a readiness to be content with the 
simple elements of the Gospel instead of eagerly 
stretching forward to those heights of spiritual know- 
ledge whither the Spirit will lead. But such journeying 
means, as we have said, loss as well as gain. This 
attainment of spiritual maturity involves the pains 
necessary to growth. We see more, but the mystery 
deepens with the wider vision. A Butler, a Hooker 
and a Westcott will be regarded as broad, inde- 
finite, vague. ‘‘There are no outlines,’ cries the 
last, as we urge him to tell us what he sees now that 
he has reached the height, and we wonder whether 
the reward is worth the fatigue of the climb. 

And then we remind ourselves that our following 
in their steps, our increase in knowledge, is a measure 
of our growth; that we stand still at our peril; that 
we relax our earnest pursuit only at the cost of a 
stunted, dwarfed humanity. We must go forward 
even though our sense of loneliness in the ever 
widening expanse of the Infinite oppresses us. 
“Keep me, my God,” we cry with the Breton sailor, 
“for Thine ocean is so great, my boat is so small.” 
“Thy truth is so wide and deep and my knowledge 
so scanty.” But we take comfort as we remember 
that “this way is wonderful, that it is God Himself, 
the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, and that we can- 
not fail of reaching the port if we continue in Him. 
It is not the heroic efforts that we make that will carry 
us along, or the long years we spend on the voyage ; it 
is the Way itself that will put us forward.”’ + 

1 Christian Progress by George Congreve, M.A., p. 10. 


Vv 
THE PRESENCE ABIDING 
“Abide in Me, and I in you.’’—S. JOHN xv. 4. 


E have said so much of the mysterious side of 
growth, of the secret, hidden principle of 
faith by which life develops, of the need of quietly 
recognizing Christ’s indwelling Presence instead of 
making immense efforts to attain some of its bless- 
ings, that it might seem as though there were nothing 
for us to do but silently acquiesce in it and let Life 
do its work. Such an attitude would, of course, ignore 
all that side of teaching of which the Bible is so full, 
which emphasizes the necessity of effort. There must, 
therefore, be some features in the truth of growth to 
which we have not yet done full justice. These are 
the conditions of growth. 

The plant, though indwelt by a mysterious life, needs 
heat, light, air and moisture. Without these the life 
will perish. If we were to translate these necessary 
aids to growth into those conditions essential for the 
development of the Christ-life, we should speak of 
them as fellowship, knowledge, grace and the power 
of the Holy Spirit, for fellowship means warmth, 
knowledge, light ; grace, air ; and moisture, the refresh- 
ing dew of the Holy Ghost. 

Now it is to be observed that we do not make them, 
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no activity of ours is necessary to reach them. As 
Drummond writes, in words so clear that they leave 
nothing to be desired: ‘‘ A man has no more to manu- 
facture these than he has to manufacture his own 
soul. He stands surrounded by them, bathed in 
them, beset behind and before by them. He lives and 
moves and hashis being in them. How, then, shall he 
go in search of them? Do not they rather go in 
search of him? Does he not feel how they press 
themselves upon him? Does he not know how un- 
weariedly they appealto him? MHashe not heard how 
they are sorrowful if he will not have them? ” 

Man’s work, therefore, is not in making the conditions 
under which the Christ-life will grow, but in observing 
them, using them, laying himself freely open to them. 
To put the matter shortly, his duty lies in abiding in 
them and letting them abide in him. It was in this 
way that our Lord put the matter to His disciples. 
He had first reminded them of His essential union with 
them. ‘“‘I am the Vine, yeare the branches’’; not, as 
we might have thought, ‘“‘I am the Husbandman, the 
Church is the vine, and you are the branches’’; but 
““ My Father is the Husbandman, I am the Vine, ye are 
the branches.” He lowers, as it were, His unique 
relationship with the Father in order that He may 
raise His unique relationship with us. It is as though 
some prince who, for the sake of the poorest people 
in his father’s dominions, had allied himself by marriage 
with one of the humblest families in the realm, were to 
put aside his relationship to his father in order to 
emphasize his relationship with them; as though he 
were to say, “ My father is, as you know, our king; 
I am but a peasant and you are my children; we 
stand and fall together.’’ Such devotion would surely 
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inspire those with whom he so entirely identified himself 
with the greatest possible devotion. But the words 
go even beyond that. He not only emphasizes His 
union with them, but the further fact is implied that 
He is necessary to them and they necessary to Him. 
The vine cannot exist without branches, and Christ 
will not live without disciples; the branches cannot 
exist without the vine, so the disciples cannot live 
without Christ. Apart from Him they not only do 
nothing, but are nothing. And so because of the neces- 
sity, as it were, of this mutual indwelling to Him and 
them, He urges, ‘‘ Abide in Me, and Lin you.”” As Bishop 
Westcott notes: “‘ The second clause is not to be taken 
as a future; ‘ Abide in Me and I will abide in you,’ 
Both parts are imperative in conception. ‘Do 
ye abide in Me and admit Me to abide in you, let Me 
abide in you.’”’ 

Much has been written on the meaning of these 
words, pregnant with power, but they are so abstract, 
especially to our Western, practical minds, that it has 
never been easy to bring them home to the average 
Christian. Even if we could understand the force of 
the words “ Abide with Me,” what they would mean if, 
living here amongst us, He asked us to stay with Him, 
we should gain much. 

But this conception is really beyondus. We know 
too little of the place He is preparing for us ‘that 
where He is we might also be,” to be able even with 
an effort of imagination to know what ‘abiding with 
Him’ would mean. 

Perhaps it is easier to gain some sense of its antithe- 
sis, ““And I with you.” Isuppose we should feel 
what Martha experienced, the danger of being cum- 
bered with much serving, the danger of fussiness, 
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arising out of the endeavour to provide what we 
thought He ought to have. But we may well believe 
that He would prefer simplicity—the one thing needful, 
any freshness that marked it as our own house—the 
individual touches, the particular books and pictures, 
the natural expressions of our own tastes and likings. 
Of course, the house would be clean, scrupulously 
clean, and of course we should not invite there those 
who disliked Him and were hostile to His methods. 
And the best room in the house would, naturally, be 
His. There would be no disposition to keep that 
for ourselves, to let Him have the rooms that we 
never wanted or used. And being what He is, we 
should give Him the right to use anything He found 
for His own purposes. We should give the house over 
to Him and any friends He had, and place it at His dis- 
posal. It would be a privilege, higher than any we 
could imagine, if He would condescend to treat every- 
thing we had as His own, our children as well as our 
cheque-book. 

Something of this kind would express our disposition 
if Christ condescended to abide with us. But all this 
falls very far short of that to which Christ urges, “ Abide 
in MeandIinyou.” Ourstay witha friend might be- 
come so intimate that we could say, “ There was not a 
plan or a thought he did not let me share,” but that 
would be a long way from our abiding in him and his 
abiding in us. To abide in a person would mean, not only 
sharing every thought and sharing it habitually, but 
making his thought the limit of our thinking. To 
abide in Shakespeare would mean looking out on to 
the world with his large, human heart, and seeing 
a mystery even in its sins and weaknesses. To abide 
in Socrates would mean making the search for truth 
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the habit of our lives, and refusing to allow at any 
moment any inconsistency with it. To abide in St. 
Francis of Assisi would mean to be filled with infinite 
love and compassion for our fellow-man, no matter 
what his rank or circumstances might be. And to 
‘abide in Christ’ would mean all this and yet more 
and more. 

It would mean looking out on God and man with 
the same love, generosity, devotion and faith as He 
showed. It would mean a refusal to adopt any other 
standard than His, however much we may feel we 
live below it. It would mean a quiet acceptance 
of the Cross, a readiness to lose in order to gain. It 
would mean a frank recognition that greatness con- 
sists in service, and an habitual disposition to look at 
men and women as He did, without respect of persons. 
And “ abiding ’’ would mean staying in these positions, 
so that those who know us observe that we are “in 
Christ ’’ habitually. The fact which became ours in 
Baptism would be seen to be a living reality. But 
it would mean more. It would mean also abiding 
in His love. That is how He paraphrases it for us. 
‘“‘Even asthe Father hath loved Me, I also have loved 
you; abide ye in My love.’’ The Father’s love to 
Christ was, and is, indescribably great, immeasurably 
tender, strong and absolutely self-sacrificing ; and so 
the Son’s love of those who are in Him is beyond all 
power of description. 


Can a woman’s tender care 

Cease towards the child she bare ? 
Yes, she may forgetful be— 

Yet will I remember thee. 


Mine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the heights above, 
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Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death. 


It is difficult for us to believe that sucha love is ours 
individually, but His indwelling us is a proof of 
it. It is pledged to us in a thousand ways, and our 
duty is to abide in it; that is, not only persuade 
ourselves of it, but not to allow any person or cir- 
cumstance to rob us of it. Neither sorrow nor trial 
must dull our sense of it; neither work nor pleasure 
must allow us to forget it. If we sin, penitence will 
secure it again. If we neglect a duty He gave us, 
the fulfilment of another duty will restore it. No 
matter what we may be or say, it is never far from 
us. And the world is full of pictures of it. When 
we see a mother embracing her child, that is an image 
of Christ embracing us; when we see a friend giving 
the best he has to his old comrade, that is what Christ 
has done to us; when we see a husband waiting 
in eager expectation for his wife, that is a figure of 
Christ waiting for us. This love of Christ is our 
greatest possession, making up for loss of friends, 
loss of home, loss of everything. Abiding in Christ 
means keeping it safe, and never forgetting we have 
it. Our sense of it does not increase it, nor our 
inability to feel it diminish it. It is not nearer when 
we ask for it than it is when we forget it. If we deny 
Him He will not deny us, but abides ever faithful. 
Such, then, is something of what is intended by the 
call to abide in Him. It is an appeal of wonderful 
and surprising affection, indicating great longing. 
None other but He could ever make it. Not even 
our best friend would care that we should be so intimate 
as is implied in Christ’s appeal. But even this is 
surpassed, if we can imagine infinite love surpassing 
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infinite love, by the words, “And I in you.” Even 
a man of great faith, like the Roman centurion, felt 
that he was not worthy that Christ should enter 
his house; how, then, could He enter his very self? 
If one with the love of St. John were to say, “I 
want to possess you and make you my own”; or 
one with the passionate zeal of St. Paul were to 
say, “I am not only going to try to be intimate 
with you, but to become your second self”; we 
should say, ‘That is impossible; you do not 
know what I am when you speak like that. And 
yet, impossible as it may seem to be, it is less 
possible than that which is more impossible, namely, 
the loving, wise, pure, holy, strong Christ dwelling 
in us. 

But how is that fact to becomea reality? Our Lord 
helps us by putting His own words, “ And I in you,” 
in another way, “‘ And let My words abide in you” 
(St. John xv. 7). We are so made as to be very 
susceptible to the words of others. They cause tears 
and laughter, produce deep calm or raging storm. 
And they not only stir the surface of our being, but 
the very depths. They can change characters, they 
have been known to lengthen a man’s days. They 
enter into the memory and become as goads, stirring 
the most sluggish nature into action. They are the 
chief means we all possess for influencing others. They 
prevail when physical force is useless, they have power 
beyond that of money. Christ, then, Who seeks not 
only to indwell us, as He has done, but to abide in us, 
uses this simple means to attain His purpose. “‘ Let 
My words abide in you.” We have His words, they 
are given to us in the Gospels. They have influenced 
the world as none other. have done. They have 
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softened barbaric races, educated civilized people, 
changed the face of the world. They are translated 
into over four hundred languages, read daily to millions 
of people. Through them Christ has indwelt the 
human mind and obtained a throne there. He says, 
“Let My words abide in you.” It is deplorable to 
think of the answer that Christians make to this 
appeal. The words of lawyers, the words of poets, 
the words of statesmen, the words of leaders in games 
and sport, these are remembered and quoted, but 
the words of Christ are forgotten. They are preached, 
commented upon, illustrated, used to give pique to 
conversation, but they do not abide in the mind. 
We make no effort to retain them in the memory. 
How many could repeat the Sermon on the Mount, 
the 14th, 15th and 16th Chapters of St. John? And 
of those who can repeat them, with how many do they 
abide as principles of action, with how many are 
they remembered as effective forces? Christ seeks 
to abide by the words He has spoken, but we do not 
give Him opportunity. It is true that some are hard 
to be understood, but He has not left us without aid 
in the Spirit He has given us. If, then, we really 
wish His Indwelling Presence to become a living 
reality, so that our mind becomes His instrument 
for thinking with us, our eyes His means for looking 
into the countenances of others, our manners His oppor- 
tunity for impressing Himself upon others, our bodies 
His sanctuary through which He pervades the roads 
and streets of the world with His Presence, we must 
give a new place to His words, both in our memories 
and our affections. 

“Abide in Me and I in you.” We have naturally 
looked at the words from their subjective and objective 
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aspects. It is useful, before closing this chapter, to 
remember that they are not two movements, but two 
aspects of one movement. As Dr. Macmillan has 
shown, this is only an expression in the spiritual realm 
of what is a familiar law in the physical realm. “ The 
fundamental truth upon which the whole science 
of mechanics rests is equality of pressure. A ship 
is kept afloat because the pressure of the water 
from below is equal to the weight of the ship above. 
The force which I press my hand against a table at rest 
is balanced by the equal pressure of the table against 
my hand. This law of statics has its counterpart 
in the spiritual world. In proportion as I abide in 
Christ, so does He abide in me; in proportion as I 
believe, so does He help my unbelief. Leaning the 
weight of my soul upon Him, He sustains me with 
corresponding power. He gives me grace from Him 
for grace in me, grace to help, according to my need.’’! 
By my efforts in meditation, worship and Holy Com- 
munion to know Him, He knows me. By my acts 
of penitence and sorrow for the grief that I have 
caused Him, I make openings for Him to enter. The 
more empty I make myself, the more full I become 
of Him. So, too, infirmities, sorrows and pains become 
elements of joy in our lives as in the great Apostle’s life, 
because they become revelations of Christ’s Indwelling 
Presence. In happy days of sunshine this may be almost 
imperceptible, there is no need calling it forth; but 
when the storms lower and darkness gathers round, and 
an overwhelming sense of weakness is felt, then the 
experience of St. Paul is repeated, and the disciple 
finds the power of Christ resting upon him? This 


2 The True Vine, Hugh Macmillan, p. 271. 
2 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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has been, with some, so full of blessing and comfort 
that they have learnt with St. Paul to take pleasure 
in infirmities as being an opportunity for the revelation 
of Christ. 

But with all this there is one startling contradiction. 
Surely if Christ were in us we should be freed from 
the tormenting suggestions of sin. ‘“ Doth a fountain 
send forth at the same place sweet water and bitter ?”’ 
And if the spring of eternal life be in me through 
Christ’s indwelling, how impossible that the mind 
should be the prey of dark, unholy, impure, malicious 
thoughts. Is not this experience of evil a denial 
of Christ’s abiding presence? It might be thought 
SO, were we not repeatedly told that the life of the 
best here is marked by prolonged wrestling with prin- 
cipalities and powers, rulers of darkness and spiritual 
wickedness. Christ’s Presence does not save us from 
temptation, but in temptation. We are told 1 that 
Catherine of Siena at one time spent three days in a 
solitary retreat praying for a greater fulness and joy 
of the Divine presence. Instead of this, it seemed 
as though legions of wicked spirits assailed her with 
blasphemous thoughts and evil suggestions. At length 
a great light appeared to descend from above. The 
devils fled, and the Lord Jesus conversed with her. 
Catherine asked Him, “ Lord, where wert Thou when 
my heart was so tormented?” “I was in thy heart,” 
He answered. ‘“O Lord, Thou art everlasting truth,” 
she replied, ‘‘ and I humbly bow before Thy word ; 
but how can I believe that Thou wast in my heart 
when it was filled with such detestable thoughts ? ” 
“ Did these thoughts give thee pleasure or pain? ”’ 


He asked. ‘“ An exceeding pain and sadness,” was 
1 The Secret of Christ’s Indwelling. F. B. Meyer. 
F 
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her reply. To whom the Lord said, “ Thou wast 
in woe and sadness because I was in the midst of thy 
heart. My presence it was which rendered those 
thoughts insupportable to thee. When the period 
I had determined for the duration of the combat 
had elapsed, I sent forth the beams of My light, and 
the shades of hell were dispelled, because they cannot 
resist that light.” 

It is inevitable that as long as we are in the world 
we should be tempted, for temptation is God’s method 
of progress, but the protest we make against the evil 
that would invade us is the surest sign of Christ’s 
presence. Heit is Who stirs our sense of righteousness 
and purity, Who suggests plans for meeting or avoiding 
the evil, Who throws over us His own shield. And 
in Him we are more than conquerors. 

Here, then,-.lies the secret of life. Itis not found in 
a book of rules, but ina disposition ; not ina catalogue 
of maxims, butin an attitude. It is true this attitude 
is kept firm by the recollection of Christ’s words, 
but the words are not formal propositions, but spirit 
and life. The great change we desire comes through 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, but this 
reflection means a perpetual contemplation, of admira- 
tion for and joy in Him Whom we reflect. It means 
“the unveiled face,” for it must be face toface. Itisa 
long, steadfast gaze at the Perfect Image of the Eternal 
Son, anda continuing init. Itmeans more; it means, 
to use the strong image our Lord employed, the very 
strongest that could be used, eating His flesh and drink- 
ing His blood, for ‘‘ he that eateth My flesh and drink- 
eth My blood abideth in Me, and I in him.” 


VI 
THE POWER OF THE PRESENCE 


“T chose you... . that ye should go and bear fruit, and 
that your fruit should abide,”—S, JOHN xy, 16. 


Se E, Birth, Growth, Abiding and all the mysterious 

processes which they mean have but one end in 
view and that is Fruit. ‘I chose and appointed you,” 
our Lord says to all His disciples, “ that ye should go 
and bear fruit,” and “ Herein is My Father glorified 
that ye should bear much fruit.” So if there is 
failure here, the purpose of life is missed, the destiny 
unattained. “Every branch in Me that beareth not 
fruit He taketh away,” ice. it is separated from the 
Vine, withers away, is cast into the fire and burned. 
Every one then is shut up to one of these two alter- . 
natives, fruit-bearing or irremediable loss. There 
is no midway position, no place for the harmless and 
ineffective, for the man who keeps his soul clean but 
dies without character, for the easy-going pleasant- 
speaking man who makes no effort to make the world 
better. The fig-tree that excited great hope was 
withered by divine judgment because there was no 
reality corresponding to the promise. 

And itis to be noticed that itis fruit not works that 
is looked for. The distinction is not difficult to grasp. 
Fruit is the natural result of the life, it comes because it 
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cannot help coming, it is spontaneous and free, the 
expression of the whole character. Everything that 
is done is done by the whole man and not bya part of 
him. Heart, mind and will are in every action. He 
worships not because he is obliged, but because he is 
drawn by the beauty of God, and spirit and body alike 
bend low before His Majesty. He helps his neighbour 
because the need excites his compassion, and in satis- 
fying it finds the fulness of joy passingintoit. Bishop 
Paget in one of his letters clearly expresses the kind of 
happiness that distinguishes fruit from work. ‘ We 
want to be good (so far as we can) and we want to 
enjoy ourselves, and the moment we set ourselves 
elaborately to work out goodness we seem to be turning 
our backs on pleasure ; and if we plan for pleasure we 
seem to turn our backs on goodness; but in others’ 
needs we find them both, reconciled and bound up 
together, and then it’s all right; we begin to discover 
the happiness that leaves no bad taste in the mouth 
afterwards—the happiness that goes on growing to 
the end of life.’’ 

He there pictures the kind of fruit which is produced 
easily and naturally and gives such happiness to him 
that gives and him that takes ; the fruit that, as he says, 
“leaves no bad taste in the mouth.’ God’s service 
is perfect freedom; itis the Devil’s service that means 
bondage. That is illustrated by the life of a clerk 
who hates both his master and master’s business, but 
is obliged to serve him because of the wage. He does 
what he is paid for and no more. And what he does 
has no effect upon his character. The accuracy 
with which he is bound to keep his ledger does not 
make him more truthful, nor the punctuality with which 
he must keep his appointment more careful of his 
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time. The dry courtesy with which he must meet 
those who come to the office does not make him more 
kind, nor the fact that he must work with others more 
sympathetic. His good works are dead works. He 
frankly admits that they are: “I should not do them 
unless I were obliged.” He is, it may be, a clever 
intelligent clerk, he does his business very well, his 
master would miss him if he left, but what he does is 
quite distinct from what he is. It has no relation to 
his highest and deepest life. It is work not fruit. 
So too, there have been, and it is to be feared there 
are people whose religious life is not very different 
from this picture. They pray, they go to church, 
they even go to Holy Communion, but not because 
they are prompted by love to God, but because they 
fear that if they neglect, something may happen, 
some judgment follow. ‘I was afraid, and therefore 
went away and laboriously dug out a place in which 
to put my soul that I might give it back to Thee safe 
when Thou askedst for it ’—such is work. 

Now this fruit which the Husbandman looks for 
is the character of Christ. When described in detail 
we are told that it consists of ‘‘ love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
temperance.’’1 These when looked at we find to 
be the elements that make up Christ’s character. 
He was loving to His Father and to men. Ever 
happy, ever undisturbed in God’s peace. He suffered 
during the whole of His life, but the opposition which at 
last carried Him to the Cross never spoiled the serenity 
of His temper. He was ever gentle and courteous to 
others, and was never known to fail in His word. 
The heavy judgments that fell on Him as Head of 
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sinful Humanity He bore with quiet meekness, and 
those who saw Him hungry, thirsty, tired or in pain 
never heard a word that indicated a momentary loss 
of self-control. He was so pre-eminently good that 
all but His implacable enemies did obeisance to His 
character, and such a character it is the purpose and 
object of life to attain. We were chosen of Him in 
Baptism and appointed for that very thing, and un- 
less something like it is produced, God’s labour is in 
vain. 

It is quite evident that we cannot produce it by 
any efforts of our own; we can only hope to grow to it. 
It is a glorious ideal and we ought to be thankful 
to know that such an object is not only possible 
but intended. We were meant to be Christlike, and 
if we fail there we fail altogether. 

This truth is beautifully illustrated by the fruit which 
the vine bears. ‘‘ There is nota lovelier sight in nature 
thana full and perfectly formed bunch of grapes. The 
light and shade, the form and colour, the symmetry and 
harmony of the whole afford matter for unwearied 
admiration.”” And so too there is not a lovelier sight 
in God’s moral world than the character of Christ, 
praised alike by those who know Him and those to 
whom He is partly strange, by those who love Him 
and those who are yet apart from Him. 

But the grape is not only praised for its beauty, but 
for the delicious food it affords and its capacity for 
reproduction. It is todo good as well as be enjoyed. 
And so it brings out two sides of Christ’s beautiful 
character. It was not only to be wondered at and 
praised but to be imparted and received. And it was 
not only to be the nourishment of others but to spring 
up again in them. It might seem as though our fruit, 
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even though it have the elements of Christ’s character, 
could never serve such high purposes as these. But 
when Christ was seen not only giving up His life for 
others but imparting it to them He turned to His 
disciples and bade them follow His example. “ Do 
this in remembrance of Me.” In ways unspeakably 
lower than those of Christ we can impart our char- 
acter to others. If some books are our life, still 
more have some living characters been. ‘“‘ The fruit, 
this glorious fruit which Christ produces, is sown in 
peace of them that make peace.” : 
But how does fruitcome? Itis the natural result of 
all life, yet owing to causes which we need not speak of 
here there is often no fruit at all. When, however, it does 
come it is almost always attended by some loss. The 
plant is obliged to sacrifice something in order that it 
may bear fruit. Fruit, though natural, is the result of 
a supreme effort of the life within it, an effort so 
mighty that it destroys part of that which produces 
it. In some cases the whole plant withers and even 
dies. Weare told that the aloe which in Great Britain 
is proverbially said to blossom but once in a hundred 
years, loses itself in the greatendeavour. ‘“‘It appears 
to exhaust all its energies, so that the huge fleshy leaves 
which stood before firm and erect, gradually shrink, 
shrivel and droop as the process of the florescence 
advances and the plant becomes a mere ghost of itself. 
So too the talipot palm which lives to great age and 
attains a lofty stature, flowers only once, but it bears 
an enormous quantity of blossoms, succeeded by a 
crop of nuts sufficient to supply a large district 
with seed, while the tree immediately perishes from 
the exhaustion of over-production.’”’ So too the Christ- 
fruit, isnot produced without effort. The gain is not at- 
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tended without loss. Perhaps there is no strain so great 
as that to which the life from within urges. The physical 
side begins to dry up and wither owing to the fires which 
are burning within. We see some young man radiant in 
physical strength and beauty kneeling before the 
Bishop to receive the grace of Holy Orders. Glowing 
with life and power, fit in every part of his outward 
frame, he looks like an athlete seeking God's benedic- 
tion before entering the lists. Ten years later we 
meet him again. He has more fire in his look, more 
brightness in his expression, more power in his spirit, 
but the youthful bloom has gone, the strength of limb 
is not what it was, the body has lost in the spiritual 
struggle to become like Christ and help others to do so. 
Many are the complaints which the world makes 
over this wearing away of the body of those “ in Christ.” 
“It is absurd that this or that person should wear his 
life away! What was it given him for but to keep and 
enjoy? He would be much more effective if he had 
better health.’ Now it is not to be denied that some 
lose influence through self-willed disregard of God’s laws 
of health and diet. And it is also true that the body, 
being the outward shrine of the Divine Presence, needs 
careful consideration. It ought to be kept in such condi- 
tion that it easily and readily answers to the call of the 
spirit. The cause of Christianity gains nothing through 
an asceticism which begins and ends with self. But on 
the other hand, the disciple who through grace and 
prayer is daily endeavouring to become more like 
Christ, who is impelled by the fire from within to 
crucify the old man that the Christ life may be mani- 
fested ; who is not afraid of the natural decay of the 
outward so long as the inward grace of the soul is 
renewed every day; such an one is a witness to a new 
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kind of beauty that the Christ life produces, a beauty of 
expression rather than feature, of manner rather than 
of form, of character rather than of countenance, 
a beauty that has never wanted admirers and that 
more than counterbalances for the inevitable losses 
experienced by the body. 

This endeavour of the life within to produce fruit is 
helped by the providential mercy of God. It is a 
rule in His household that every branch that bears fruit 
should be cleansed in order that it may bring forth 
more fruit, for His desire is that those united to His 
Son should not only bring forth fruit, but bring forth 
much fruit. This word “cleanse” indicates what we 
understand by pruning, but as Dr. Macmillan reminds 
us it has rightly a much wider significance. “ Pruning 
is not the only process by which fruitfulness is produced, 
and therefore a more comprehensive term must be 
employed. The word kathairo includes all the varied 
operations of husbandry, positive and_ privative ; 
the means that are necessary to develop the fruitful- 
ness of the plant and the removal of all the hindrances 
that would prevent or diminish this fruitfulness. 
It means to purify the ground and prepare it for 
sowing by removing weeds and rubbish—to winnow 
the corn, to separate the chaff from the wheat. Its 
real idea is purity, freedom from all that is foul, false, 
useless or noxious—from everything, whether in the 
way of deficiency or excess, that would hinder the tree 
from carrying out its natural tendency and attaining 
its true ideal which is the utmost possible fruitful- 
ness.’"'4 

It means interference with our circumstances. 
As the influence of circumstances upon objects so 
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plastic as plants is confessedly very powerful, leading 
often to great modification of form, structure and 
substance ; so too the power that circumstances 
have exercised over human life is manifested in every 
class of life. There is the grinding effect of poverty, 
the softening and enervating influence of luxury ; 
there is danger of unspiritual surroundings and the 
equal danger of an over religious setting to life. And 
sometimes it is not easy to shake off the feeling that we 
are the prey of circumstances. But circumstances that 
seem bad for fruit-bearing not seldom turns out to be the 
reverse. The dry ground of Nazareth seemed an almost 
impossible soil for the production of the Christ life. 
Narrowness, unbelief, pride, passion, obstinate stupidity 
were the characteristics of this upland village. But as 
some of the finest grapes are produced on dry, hard 
volcanic soil so the most beautiful life the world has 
seen was nourished in Nazareth. For a man of St. 
Paul’s high intellectual and spiritual gifts a quiet 
cloistered life might have seemed best, but for thirty 
years he was always on the move, in perils and dangers 
so many and varied, that it is a perpetual wonder how 
he had any time for thought at all, and yet Paul the 
traveller becomes Paul the thinker. The luxurious 
court of Nebuchadnezzar seemed as though it would 
prove an atmosphere too enervating for the fruit of 
faith and self-sacrifice, yet through Daniel’s deter- 
mination it proved to be a better school for hardness 
than the rough discipline of Judaea; for more virtue 
was to be found in the voluntary refusal of tempting 
foods and the voluntary preference of simple fare, 
than in the enforced frugality which the perilous posi- 
tion of those later days of Judaea demanded. It 
was the plague at Milan from which the great 
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Cardinal Borromeo was warned away by his clergy, 
who begged him not to hazard his precious life, that 
produced in him his most striking fruits; and it was 
the inhospitable region of the Crimea that brought 
out the greatness of Florence Nightingale’s character. 
The Wise Husbandman knows best the district from 
which He is likely to get the best grapes, and whether 
the call comes, at home or abroad, in city or country, 
the wise son hastens to fulfil His Father’s will. “I 
should like to be where I may be of most use”’ is what 
he says in his best moments, however dismal the 
prospect may be. And years afterwards he recognizes 
with gratitude the choice he then made. Let no one 
then complain of his circumstances ; the more impossible 
they are or seem to be, the more likely are they to be the 
best soil for fruitfulness. But for this he needs as much 
of the sunshine of Christ’s Presence as he can find. 
Soil without that will do but little. 

We complain of our circumstances, we complain 
still more of the routine of our daily life. The domes- 
tic servant, the saleswoman in a shop, the clerk in the 
office, the farm hand, the shoemaker, the tailor ; what 
a sameness pervades their life! The same rooms to 
be cleaned, the same goods to be sold, the same fields 
to be worked, the same boots and clothes to be made; 
what a drudgery it is! So it may seem, but routine 
is to the Christian what the wall or the trellis is to 
the vine. The vine thrives best and bears most 
fruit as a wall-tree. If left to grow as a standard, 
much of the force which would have been expended 
in fruit is wasted in the maintenance of an independent 
position, in expanding its branches, living according 
to the wayward and capricious solicitation of the winds 
and sunbeams of heaven. As the wall helps the 
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branches of the vine to get sun and air, so the routine 
of life lifts up man to a higher level. A great 
Christian statesman said that his happiest time was 
when he was under obedience, with'his duties prescribed 
to him. Being saved from the choice of duties, he 
could give all his attention to that which lay before 
him and so bring it to a finer perfection. And knowing 
every day what his life would be he could make it more 
directly the subject of prayer and so get more out of 
it than he would out of some new bit of work to which 
he was unaccustomed. The Best Life was produced 
at the Carpenter’s table where each day was marked 
by measuring, sawing, planing and joining. It was a 
lowly routine life, but it was the life of the Son of God. 

We have seen that the word used for pruning, includes 
more than pruning, but we must not of course forget that 
at least it doesmeanthat. ‘“‘ No plant, we are told, re- 
quires more pruning than the'vine ; so bountiful is its sap, 
So vigorous its vital force that we are amazed at the abun- 
dance of superfluous growth which it annually produces.” 
It must then be cut back. Branches, tendrils, roots, 
all must feel the sharp edge of the knife. The sap 
which is intended to develop fruit is apt to run to 
suckers and shoots and must therefore be forced into 
the proper channel through cutting back those parts 
of the vine which could detain it. It is not otherwise 
with the Christian. His life is apt to cover too large 
a sphere for good fruit, he is too busy, has too many 
irons in the fire. Then sickness comes. The doctor 
insists that only half of what he is doing must be 
attempted. At first he feels lost and then he fills in 
leisured spaces with prayer and communion with God, 
and his friends notice that his character is attaining a 
truer proportion, is better rounded and stronger. He is 
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more considerate, less self-assertive and altogether wiser. 

Or it may be that the very roots of our life are 
in danger of extending too far. Our principles of 
Christian living in our endeavour to meet every case 
are stretched and stretched till their actual results in 
life are endangered. We are told that there is a 
correspondence between the horizontal extension of 
the branches in the air and the lateral spreading of the 
root in the earth. As the one grows so also the other, 
and if the root ramifies too far the branches develop 
too fast for fruit-bearing. So breadth of view some- 
times results in a somewhat barren life. The narrow 
man often excels in effectiveness his broad-minded 
brother. The aim to cover all the ground that 
Humanity occupies, to meet and allow for every 
human infirmity, does at times produce a life of great 
promise without much actual result. But sorrow, 
anxiety, intellectual difficulties arise, the roots are cut 
back or perhaps in the storm made partially bare, and 
stripped of romance and sentiment. The experience 
of life is exchanged for the logic of the study. 
Brought face to face with truth he takes what he can 
and leaves the rest to God. And the life becomes 
more fruitful though it may seem to his friends that he 
has lost something of the interest his wide speculations 
aroused.1 

Or again, it may be that for the sake of 
fruit-bearing the tendrils must be cut off. The 
tendrils represent the upward tendency of the Chris- 
tian life, the picturesque, romantic, poetic tempera- 
ment. With this every stone, every flower, every 
cloud contains a parable of religious life. Ritual, 
hymns, colour, incense, flowers, are all necessary to 

? The True Vine, Hugh. Macmillan, 214. 
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express the full worship of the Church. Poetry, 
art, letters, are all necessary for Christian thought. 
As there is something particularly beautiful in the 
delicate form and clinging upward tendency of the 
tendril,so there is something very attractive in those who 
desire to catch hold of earth that it may become a ladder 
toheaven. But the very enthusiasm that animates it is 
impatient of any kind ofchecks. Ifthe Church cannot 
supply these helps then the devotee will have none 
of the Church. Meekness and temperance are alike 
thrown to the winds. Harsh and unfair judgments are 
freely made. Criticism of those in authority is freely 
expressed. Ignorance, prejudice, banality, Protes- 
tantism are the charges levelled against some earnest 
man striving to do his best in difficult circumstances. 
Fruit-bearing is stayed. So the tendril requires to be 
nipped for the sap is being diverted. The eager im- 
pulsive youth who came _ kneeling to the Lord with 
his question, “‘ What shall I do that I may inherit 
Eternal life?” and whom the Lord loved, was reminded 
of the Commandments, not of those which concerned 
his life towards God, for the danger did not lie there, 
but in the homely duties that concerned his parents 
and neighbours. He was living in the clouds and 
needed to bereminded of the lowly obligations of honesty 
and speaking the truth. The theological question which 
was uppermost in his mind is changed for the social, 
and when he is able to clear himself of the second 
Table of the Law then he is asked what are his relations 
to the poor? What is he doing with his money? ‘One 
thing thou lackest: go, sell whatsoever thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and come, follow Me.”1! The tendril 
1 St. Mark x, 21. 
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was cut and fell to the ground: the enthusiasm was 
suddenly chilled. His countenance fell at the saying 
and he went away sorrowful ; “‘ for he was one that had 
great possessions.” It is to be hoped that one so loved 
one day brought forth conspicuous fruit. It was the 
chance of his life as many an answer given by some 
saint of God has been which brought us down from those 
emotional enthusiasms which our ecclesiasticism encour- 
aged. Wewho are so concerned about the ritual, what 
are we doing to cleanse the slums? We who feel that 
the music ought to be more uplifting, what are we doing 
to bring some harmony out of a dull discordant life ? 
We who say that we cannot any longer go to a church 
where the aesthetic taste is so atrocious, what are we 
doing to preserve the beauty ofa child? And then the 
tendril is cut and we are carried away to a far-off 
colony where a homely barn-like building is our only 
church. Our religious emotions are confined but our 
character is strengthened: we begin to grow. 

Now it is when we contemplate the disastrous effects 
that pruning seems to have had with some souls, 
who, when “tribulation or persecution ariseth”’ 
straightway stumble; and realize in our own life ex- 
perience what singularly bad patients we have been 
when put in the Surgeon’s hands, that we take refuge 
in the certainty of our union with Christ. There we 
are and even if there is not much deepness of earth He 
can nourish us; even if there are thorns He will 
prevent our being choked. And in our chafing at 
discipline it is not amiss at such times to remember 
that our union with Christ in Baptism is described as 
grafting which implies suffering. Both stock and 
graft must be wounded if unity is to be achieved ; “ there 
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must be the application of wound to wound, of bleeding 
surface to bleeding surface. The scion must suffer as 
well as the stock. The inner heart of the one must be 
united to the inner heart of the other.” And though it 
is true we were not conscious of this act, yet the 
service which was used not only spoke of the wounded 
side of Christ to Whom we were to be united, but ordered 
that we should be signed with the sign of the Cross in 
token that we should not be ashamed to suffer with 
Him. The cleansing and pruning side of the Christian 
life was therefore anticipated from the first. Prayer 
was earnestly made that we might be buried with 
Christ in His Death ; crucify the old man, utterly abolish 
the whole body of sin; in other words, that we might 
have courage to pass through the cleansing fires in 
order that being purged from our sins we might one 
day reign with Christ. It is only thus that we can 
come into real vital oneness with Him Who gave 
Himself for us and suffered that we might enter into 
the fellowship of His sufferings. Fruit-bearing is a 
great and glorious result. The character of the 
Christian when full-grown after its own measure, like 
that of the Master, is the most striking sign of triumph. 
It alone silences the opposition of the world and excites 
the joy of the Church. It is the only complete answer 
to the difficulty which suffering raises. The Church may 
seem to be absurdly antiquated, very worldly, and 
marked with defilements, but when we see the lives of 
those nourished within her bosom, when we think of 
Simeon, Pusey, Keble, Wilberforce, Church, Shaftes- 
bury, Liddon, MHannington, Patteson, we take 
courage and learn to glorify our Father in Heaven 
for the fruitful lives of His Saints. 


VII 
THE PRESENCE FILLING THE TEMPLE 


“In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
and in Him ye are made full.””—Cor. ii. 9, 10. 


a there any limits to our growth and fruit- 

bearing, or is there a set time when both 
slacken into decay? Here all things make progress 
up to a certain point. Summer follows spring and 
autumn summer, but then we see the branches losing 
their fair covering, the leaves falling and death begin- 
ning its reign. Man, too, grows in physical strength 
and beauty, grows, too, in intellectual capacity, but 
a time soon comes when the powers begin to decay ; 
the sight goes, deafness sets in, the retentive memory 
retains nothing for long, the strong reasoning fails, 
and he is at an end. There have been dreams of a 
perpetual youth, of an ever increasing capacity for 
knowledge, but they remain as dreams incapable of 
fulfilment. 

Now it is the outstanding testimony to the infinite 
worth of our union with Christ that growth never 
stops, our capacity for progress never fails. And 
the ground of this assurance is based upon our union 
with the glorified Humanity of Christ. So long as 
that union is not broken, the results are certain to be 
seen, for they do not rest on our knowledge of them, 
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they are not bound up with our assurance that the 
testimony of Christ will be confirmed in us, we may be 
entirely wanting in that assurance, nay, we may feel 
that our condition is hopeless, but thank God neither 
knowledge nor feelings affect our union with Christ 
any more than they affect our union with our parents ; 
we are His because He made us His, and so long as 
we act as His, using all the means He offers and trying 
to follow the example of His life, the end is sure, for 
it depends upon Him and not upon ourselves. 

“ And in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head, bodily,” icc. He is the embodiment of the 
fulness of God, possessing all His Omnipotence, all 
His Wisdom, all His Love. There is nothing that 
we can associate with God that we do not find in Him. 
He has power over all things in Heaven and in earth. 
St. Paul was very anxious to make this plain, because 
the people to whom he was writing had become con- 
fused about it. Realizing as an Eastern mind can 
do more readily than we can the Immensity of God 
Who fills the Universe, the whiteness of His Purity 
with Whom even the heavens are not clean, the infinite 
glory of His Majesty, they said that it was impossible 
that it could be circumscribed within the human 
limits of Jesus Christ. They therefore built up an 
avenue of approach from Him to God. They supposed 
that there was an infinite number of beings between 
the top of the ladder where the Eternal is and the 
bottom where the Perfect Man is. And therefore 
Christ has only parts of the Divine attributes. Eternal 
Deity was gradually reduced till it was fitted to dwell 
in Jesus. Jesus was, of course, infinitely greater 
than the best of men, but infinitely less than the Eternal 
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God. This at once raised a most important question 
about man’s future. It might be great compared 
with earth’s standard of greatness, but it Was im- 
measurably lower than the Gospel intimated. Man 
after all was not brought into fellowship with God 
but only with a vast range of beings that ascended 
up to God. The whole Gospel must be readjusted if 
this conception were to obtain ; the apostle begs his 
converts therefore to be on their guard against listening 
to such teaching. It might seem to be philosophy, 
but after all it was only vain deceit, something that 
man had invented, not that Christ had taught, for *‘ in 
Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
That was the Gospel he had learnt from Christ, and 
that was the Gospel for which he was prepared to die. 

“And in Him ye are made full” as ye could not be 
if He were any less thanI declare Him to be. ‘“‘ Made 
full.” All the power, the goodness, wisdom, meeknesgs 
and gentleness, all the resources of God are yours. 
Just as we take an empty bottle and dip it into the 
sea and it becomes filled with salt water; or as we 
take out the stopper from some airless tube and the 
air rushes in to fill it, so man is plunged into Christ 
and is filled. St. Mary’s prophecy based upon her own 
experience is verified in all united to Christ. “ The 
hungry He hath filled with good things.” 

This capacity for being filled by another person- 
ality is one of the privileges of humanity. It is 
man’s danger as well as his  blessedness. Now 
and again as we read in the New Testament and 
as we find in experience, he is filled with a 
bad spirit. The spirit of envy enters in and a 
quiet inoffensive woman becomes for the time 
possessed. She will not only seek out every means 
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in which she may humiliate her rival, but at last seeks 
her death. She amazes the world by poisoning her. 
Those who know her best assure you that she was not 
herself when she did the deed. Or a kind, amusing 
and agreeable husband is tried for knocking his wife 
down and trampling her under foot with his heavy 
boots. “It was the drink that did it, I was 
filled with the spirit of devilry.” Or a man who 
had killed his child is arrested and being brought 
to the morgue to identify the body exclaims, as the 
cloth is removed from her face, ‘‘ Good God, did I do 
that?’ It seemed impossible. “‘ What has come 
over soand so?’”’ weask; “ heis quite a different per- 
son.”” We may try natural explanations, we may 
suggest a variety of influences, but the result baffles 
us. 

The New Testament explanation of personal beings 
who seek for our unguarded moments, who make use 
of the times when we are lonely, depressed, harassed 
with anxiety, weak with poor health, is at least as 
free from difficulty as that of our human imaginings, 
and is in line with the subtle influence whereby 
strong men and women captivate the weaker. No 
one who has seen a man under mesmeric influence 
doing things which he would never dream of 
doing were he in his right senses, but realizes the 
danger to which we are all more or less exposed. 
The mesmerist asks for nothing more than that the 
will should be passive, asserting that nothing can be 
done if it is opposed. In this, strong testimony is 
given to man’s freedom. He cannot be imposed 
upon unless he gives his sanction. But the life that 
is idle, searching for fresh experience, becomes 
an easy prey to some powerful wicked will that 
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finds its most delicious enjoyment in the capture 
of a human soul. History is full of examples both 
of men and wemen passing under the influence of 
those stronger than themselves and practically pos- 
sessed by them. The misery of all such possession 
lies in the destruction of the individuality and the 
imposition of bondage. 

But this susceptibility, so dangerous in one aspect, 
contains man’s possibility of blessedness. 

If a man can be filled with evil, so he can be filled 
with good. Indeed, his whole life’s history is an ex- 
perience of this truth. When he is born in the 
natural world its resources are there waiting for him 
and she meets him with the promise “In me ye are 
made full.” And so through milks and meats, corn 
and water, fruit and vegetables he attains the physical 
stature for which he was intended. The world of 
art and letters is also waiting for him with the promise, 
“In me ye are made full,” and so through books 
and writings, through pictures and music, through 
poetry, history and philosophy he attains the intel- 
lectual standard of which he is capable. But he is 
Not satisfied, it is for his inner nature that he most 
Strongly desires fulness. His spiritual helplessness 
calls out loudly for assistance. Character more than 
mind or body needs help, and he is met with the 
response from Christ, in Whom dwells all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, “In Me ye are made full.” 

And here there is an answer that carries us infinitely 
further than the world of nature or letters can take 
us. Their work is finished in half a century: “ We 
can do no more for you,” they say, “‘ you must look 
elsewhere for the secret by which death may be over- 
come.’ But Christ’s promise has no bounds. Each 
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encouragement that we give to His work in us, in- 
creases our susceptibility. We are not only carried on 
with each step that He makes within us, but each height 
opens out a wider vision. Here both age and death 
are overcome. The old man finds every power failing 
but the faith which his union with Christ inspires. 
His spiritual sight is keener, his spiritual hearing is 
quicker, he sees more and he hears better. The diffi- 
culties of life increase with the beginning of that last 
break-up, but his faith shows its power in the victory 
that overcomes them. Never were his desires for good 
stronger than when the means for doing good are reduced. 
His failure of memory troubles him, his shortness of 
breath distresses him, his increasing dependence upon 
others worries him, but he refuses to be vanquished, 
and shows in his mastery over his growing infirmities 
the power of the Grace of Christ. Experience of life 
has taught him that when he was most needy then 
was he most filled, so now when that “sense of ruin 
which is worse than death”’ overwhelms him, then 
may he be sure that Christ will reach the very depths 
of his being. And who can imagine the radiance of 
his spirit as it at last shakes off all its physical incum- 
brance, and rises into the pure atmosphere of heaven, 
not separated from the Strength of its life, but still 
united to Christ and possessing in Him all the resources 
for still further progress. It is astonishing that any 
one who contemplates the reality of the life of the 
spirit in Paradise, based as it ison union with Christ, 
can suppose that the progress which has gone on till 
that moment suddenly stops. So far from that, its 
growth must, we should suppose, being free from 
the hindrances of the body, be increasingly rapid. 
It is “ to be filled unto all the fulness of God.” Death, 
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then, must open out wonderful Opportunities, must 
give enlargement of Many capacities. The soul born 
there must feel as though it were born again, the life 
and circumstances being so strange and novel. But 
its emptiness as it faces amazingly new experiences is 
at once filled from the same Reservoir of life from which 
it gained strength before. We are never left empty. 
The good things are always present. And so, on and 
on, in increasing measure to further and further heights, 
ever being filled as the new experiences reveal empty 
places, the child of earth now reigns with its Sove- 
reign in the great and glorious Kingdom which is ever 
widening with each fresh revelation. Growth never 
ceases, fruit forms and is gathered, but the leaves are 
always green, the buds always forming, fresh fruit 
always ripening. 

But how? What is the secret of this perpetual 
and ever increasing growth? We have already said 
that it is the mutual abiding of the soul in Christ and 
of Christ in the soul. But how can the soul abide in 
Christ? There must be susceptibility, and whence 
comes that? For three years eleven men of rare 
simplicity of character and of great self-sacrifice had 
looked upon the Christ day by day, observed His 
ways, and become ever more and more devoted to His 
Person. But He seemed in His lofty and peerless 
character to be infinitely above them, and in His 
teaching to be always beyond them. They seemed 
to have no power to take Him in. As one who has 
lived in a flat dull country on being transported to 
the Highlands is at first only struck by the height of 
the mountains, without understanding the secret of 
their impressiveness, or one who has only heard a 
harmonium in Church becomes confused before some 
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great oratorio in St. Paul’s, feeling it to be altogether 
beyond his reach, so the Apostles failed before the 
majestic beauty of Christ, and whilst they admired, 
admired at a distance. They needed new powers 
or at least development of old powers. 

The outward features of Christ were plain to them, 
they could never forget them, so, too the outline of 
His character. It was not then that they needed to 
have seen more of Him to understand Him. Had 
they lived with Him twenty instead of three years, 
they would not have been much nearer understanding 
Him than they were before the Crucifixion. We are 
so familiar with His Life and Teaching which have 
been before our country for a thousand years, that 
we find it hard to realize how difficult and almost 
impossible His ideals seemed when they first burst 
upon the narrow Jewish world. Self-sacrifice even 
to death, meekness even to yielding to an adversary 
more than he asked, humility even to washing the 
feet of a servant, how could these Jews with all the 
pride and obstinacy of the race in their blood under- 
stand, much less appreciate, a character so remote 
from their own thinking. They needed surely to be 
filled with the Spirit of Christ before they could under- 
stand the character of Christ. So an artist who is 
trying in vain to explain the colouring of one of Turner’s 
pictures, at last says to his pupil, ‘‘ You will never 
appreciate it till you have got hold of his spirit.” But 
in order that this change from within may take place, 
that this power of appreciation may develop, we must 
for a time shut eyes and ears to that which we are 
seeking to understand. ‘I shall not look at this 
again for a week,” we say of some sight or picture 
we are trying to appreciate. ‘‘ Leave your piece 
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alone for some days,” says the wise musician to one 
who is making no progress, ‘“ you will then come to it 
with changed feelings.’”” So too in order that Christ 
might dwell in their hearts instead of in their vision, 
He departed, sending at the same time His Spirit to 
teach them. It is remarkable that whilst such a won- 
derful portrait of His character has been handed 
down, there is no reliable picture of His form and 
countenance. That was lost, the other was gained. 
“ They were all filled with the Holy Ghost ” and then 
suddenly all their difficulties in understanding Christ 
vanished. Just as when we are puzzling over some 
trying problem which seems to us insoluble, a teacher 
by a word gives us the clue, and the whole matter 
becomes perfectly clear to us, so they through the 
illumination of the Spirit in a moment saw the Christ- 
from within. 

They were filled. As a consciousness of any truth 
is necessary before we can make any progress with it, 
as, for example, we can never hope to be a musician 
unless at some time or another we have been filled 
with music, as an artist’s life would be impossible 
for us if we had never been filled with a sense of beauty, 
so to become a Christian we must be filled with the 
Spirit of Christ. The knowledge of the outward 
technique of art is never in itself sufficient, however 
accurate and full it may be. So, too, the knowledge 
of the character of Christ is not sufficient. We must be 
spiritually united with Him through an inner experience, 
if we are to know Him Whom we seek to know. Now it 
is the work of the Spirit to help us to feel our oneness 
with Christ. But He not only gives us this conscious- 
ness of union with Christ, but leads us to see the 
extraordinary blessings that flow from it. He leads 
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into all the truth about Him. He takes us as far as 
our strength is able to carry us. We follow His 
guidance, and through the Bible find ever larger and 
larger views of Him. These are not hard and -old, 
dry and dogmatic, they are never without our experi- 
ence, never truths that have no relation to thought 
and life, for they come from within, reach the mind, 
as it were, through our own spirit. The clear cut 
precise statements of the logical theologian which we 
are to examine as we might a proposition of Euclid, 
have no place in His methods except as starting points. 
They are what Euclid’s axioms are to the propositions 
that follow them: truths accepted by the Church on 
which we base our reasoning. The great creeds con- 
tain outlines of truth, but they are like the outward 
features of the mountains which we see from the 
train, very suggestive, but we must get amongst 
them, feel their spirit as it were, before we can know 
them. They have formed the foundation on which the 
Spirit has built thousands of saintly lives, and in every 
part of the world we gladly accept them as helps towards 
that personal knowledge of Christ which we know 
the Spirit will use. To ignore them and start afresh 
might be conceivable if our years were not limited 
to four score and ten; but for us with our very uncer- 
tain hold of life, and with so much work to be done 
in the reproduction of the character of Christ, it were 
senseless folly. It took Israel hundreds of years before 
they could frame their simple Creed, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one”; and the Christian Church 
possessed of its truth, only learnt in conflict how to 
frame the simplest form of the Nicene Creed; how 
vain, then, for the individual member of the Church 
to try and form a creed in his lifetime. But though 
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the creeds are so useful as a skeleton framework 
they must be clothed with flesh by the Spirit. 

Asthen in the Spirit we begin to enter into our rela- 
tionship with Christ, to know the influence of that won- 
derful background to our life, always there and always 
casting its light upon our path, He interprets our mani- 
fold experiences as shaped or modified by it. Our 
prayers, our labours, our worship, our joys and 
sorrows are seen to be woven together by unseen 
hands and form a complete whole like some beautiful 
tapestry. And that knowledge when confirmed by 
the knowledge of the Bible, also spiritually applied, 
gives ever fresh meaning to the ‘old words of the 
Creed, which becomes in increasing measure the 
expression of our conviction. 

Itis not difficult therefore to see that the process of 
being filled and filled “ unto all the fulness of God” isa 
spiritual process from beginning to end. It can never 
cease to be so. The outer helps of the Church, the 
Sacraments of the Word of God and the Creeds are 
only material which must be transformed before they 
can be used. All must be changed by the fire of 
God’s Spirit before they can reach our spirit; the 
treasure is in earthen vessels and the vessels must 
as it were be broken before it can reach us. 

And as the work of the Spirit of God never ceases, 
so the filling in of the human life never ceases. The 
Spirit of Christ builds up the Christ within us, or rather 
helps us to discern His increasing Presence. Under 
His gentle influence we become more and more sus- 
ceptible to His influence, more and more adaptable 
to His ways. From one point of view only, that of 
the willing submission of every part of our life to 
His control, Christ may be said to possess us. But the 
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language is never used of Him as it is of the evil spirit 
because the sacredness of our individuality and our free- 
dom is never interfered with. Unlike the influence of 
dominating powers, His touch is so gentle, His concern 
for the play of our own personality so tender, that we 
seem in the process of our growth in Him not so much 
to be dominated as to be liberated from all the hind- 
rances that prevent the growth of our true selves. 
He said, ‘‘ If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed,’ and that exactly expresses the influence 
of His gracious work through His Spirit. The capa- 
city for God with which we were born expands and 
expands under our communion with the Holy Ghost 
till all Nature and all life seem to be in harmony with 
us. 

But not only is there a natural expansion of char- 
acter but a strengthening of our reasoning faculties. 
As the mind of the student in mathematics grows 
stronger under the guidance of some able tutor till 
the figures and symbols become strangely enough 
the outlines of absorbing truth, so under the direction 
of the Holy Spirit the human spirit fixed in its gaze 
on Christ gets power to be carried from height to 
height till it apprehends with all the saints the infinite 
character of the love of God. This progress is ever 
dependent upon our response. The tutor must find 
a willing pupil if he is to lead him on to the truth 
which he himself sees. The Spirit must meet with 
readiness to make effort. So St. Paul as he thinks 
of the possibilities of spiritual beauty that lie before 
his converts, prays that they may be strengthened 
by the Spirit in the inward man for the effort that 
will be necessary! For before them lies the vision 
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of the height, length, breadth and depth of the love 
of God, which is bewildering to the untrained. 
It is as when some Alpine climber describing to a 
young friend the magnificence of the view that will 
be obtained from some difficult mountain peak, lays 
stress upon the endurance that it will mean. “You 
will see a sight that you have never seen before but it 
will mean a sustained effort of eight or ten hours; you 
must be in good training and be prepared for great 
fatigue, but as one who has been there I can assure 
you the view from the top will be worth it all.” So St. 
Paul, who has had a wonderful experience of the far- 
reaching character of the Love of God, who has himself 
seen the height and depth and breadth and length, 
prays that his converts may share what he has known. 
But he knows the strength required for it. The 
weak would never attain to it. So he asks that they 
may be strengthened by the Spirit in the inward man, 
that Christ dwelling in their hearts by faith they may 
be able to apprehend with all the Saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth and height, and so 
“be filled unto all the fulness of God.” 

For as after a long and strenuous climb we reach 
the summit and at last are filled with a vision of sur- 
passing beauty, filled too with the keen bracing air 
that makes us to rejoice in it, or after a patient and 
fixed attention to some of the difficult parts of a great 
musical composition we at last emerge into a perfect 
harmony of sound which fills every aesthetic sense 
we have and sets them vibrating, so after a laborious 
and toilsome study of some aspects of the Truth of 
our union with God in Christ we are led at last by 
the Spirit to some realization of the Love of God, its 
lofty heights, its profound depths, its exceeding 
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breadth, its eternal length, and then become filled in 
body, mind and spirit, flooded with the great tide of 
God’s goodness, even beyond our capacity “unto all 
the fulness of God.” In the first,days men understood 
this better than we do, for there were comparatively 
few who did not experience those ecstatic feelings 
which were expressed in unknown tongues. What 
they felt could seldom be explained. Now and again 
an interpreter could be found but apparently not 
often. The thoughts were so large and exciting, the 
feelings were so tumultuous that language failed and 
only strange sounds were heard which gave a stranger 
the impression of madness. We now have music to 
help us. In the wonderful development of harmony 
fuller and fuller expression is possible for the deep’ 
thoughts which the Spirit gives, but it is to be feared 
that we see less and consequently feel less than the 
disciples of the first days. Their experience, how- 
ever, reminds us of the possibilities of joy which our 
knowledge of the living Christ as unfolded to us by 
the Spirit ought to give us. Perhaps when we are 
minded to give ten days to uninterrupted prayer and 
communion with God, we may again have their vision 
of the wonderful works of God, be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and find some new expression for the fresh 
experience the Spirit has given us of the Indwelling 
Christ. 


A PARABLE 
THE TRAVELLER AND THE TEMPLE 


W* have looked at the promise of our glorious 
inheritance, of the wonderful powers that 
will be ours in the risen’ life if we are but faithful. 
Life issuing in birth, birth followed by growth, growth 
by fruit-bearing, and fruit-bearing going forward in 
increasing measure throughout Eternity. Slowly we 
climb the great ascent to which our Lord points, 
filled more and more with the wide prospect which 
is ever opening. Our feet are almost on the summit, 
the full Revelation of Christ cannot be far off, the 
Temple in which His Presence will be manifested is 
before us, the gates are open, all that we have hoped 
for, all that we have struggled to obtain is almost 
within our grasp. Prayers, communions, secret medi- 
tations, fastings, self-denials, have not been thrown 
away, for the reward is here before us. 

And then there follows the bitter disappointment. 
The Temple fades away. We are the victims of the 
deceit of the mirage. The picture was thrown on 
to the clouds by the force of our own imagination. 
There is no Temple there, for we have come alone. 
We are without companions. No one has been allowed 
to share our solitude. We shrank from the inevitable 
vulgarizing of our high ideals if others were allowed 
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to discuss them with us. We hated the cold chill 
which always met our enthusiasm. We resented 
the imposition of countless limitations to our proposals. 
We saw others who had known our best, now content 
or seemingly content with something very different ; 
we heard of the wrangle of debate and controversy 
over the most sacred subjects; we saw how men, 
instead of being drawn together, were embittered 
by party spirit and hatred, and so we felt we should 
do best by keeping ourselves within ourselves. We 
had the Indwelling Presence of Christ, we had the 
fellowship of the Spirit, we had His Living Word, 
we had His Life in the Holy Communion, and we had 
endless books to encourage our personal devo- 
tion. What could add to our spiritual enrichment ? 
Church work? the very thought of it opened out 
endless meetings of a dull and dreary kind and cease- 
less opportunities for the spread of scandal. Work 
amongst the poor ? Did they not resent our intrusion ? 
The most self-respecting regarded our visits as a parade 
of our virtues and privileges, those most in need only 
cared for such relief as we might bring. More harm 
than good was probably done by the officious interfer- 
ence of district visitors !_ No! the delicate interior life of 
the soul would be either wounded or coarsened by these 
ventures into muddy and turbulent streams. Better 
to keep the soul clean, the mind uplifted and the 
shrine carefully guarded! That was our thought 
and this was the end. 

We have toiled and toiled; our Shrine has been 
kept clean; meant for prayer it has been kept for 
prayer ; sanctified by the Holy Ghost it has been 
guarded from every unholy thought; indwelt by 
Christ He has been the thought of our life, and now, 
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when the manifestation was to be complete, when 
the transfiguration was to take place, and the old 
tabernacle to be thrown aside, now all our endea- 
vours are seen to be in vain. The story told some 
years ago by a gifted authoress: is the story of our 
own experience :— 

‘Countless ages ago a Traveller, much worn with 
journeying, climbed up the last bit of rough road 
which led to the summit of a high mountain. There 
was a temple on that mountain. And the Traveller 
had vowed that he would reach it before death pre- 
vented him. He knew the journey was long, and 
the road rough. He knew that the mountain was 
the most difficult of ascent of that mountain chain, 
called “‘ The Ideals.” But he had a strongly-hoping 
heart and a sure foot. He lost all sense of time, but 
he never lost the feeling of hope. 

“ Even if I faint by the way-side,”’ he said to himself, 
“and am not able to reach the summit, still it is some- 
thing to be on the road which leads to the High Ideals.’’ 

That was how he comforted himself when he was 
weary. He never lost more hope than that; and 
surely that was little enough. 

And now he had reached the temple. 

He rang the bell, and an old white-haired man 
opened the gate. He smiled sadly when he saw the 
Traveller. 

“And yet another one,” he murmured. “ What 
does it all mean? ” 

The Traveller did not hear what he murmured. 

“Old white-haired man,” he said, ‘‘ tell me; and 
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so I have come at last to the wonderful Temple of 
Knowledge. I have been journeying hither all my 
life. Ah, but it is hard work climbing up to the 
Ideals.’’ 

The old man touched the Traveller on the arm. 
‘Listen,’ he said gently. “This is not the Temple 
of Knowledge. And the Ideals are not a chain of 
mountains; they are a stretch of plains, and the 
Temple of Knowledge is in their centre. You have 
come the wrong road. Alas, poor Traveller!’’ 

The light in the Traveller’s eyes had faded. The 
hope in his heart died. And he became old and 
withered. He leaned heavily on his staff. 

“Can one rest here? ’’ he asked wearily. 

Now 

“Is there a way down the other side of these 
mountains ? ”’ 

No.7 

“What are these mountains called? ” 

“They have no name.” 

“ And the temple—how do you call the temple ? ”’ 

“Tt has no name.” 

“Then I call it the Temple of Broken Hearts,” 
said the Traveller. 

And he turned and went. But the old white- 
haired man followed him. 

“ Brother,” he said, “‘ you are not the first to come 
here, but you may be the last. Go back to the plains, 
and tell the dwellers in the plains that the Temple of 
True Knowledge is in their very midst ; any one may 
enter it who chooses; the gate is not even closed. 
The Temple has always been in the plains, in the very 
heart of life, and work, and daily effort. The philoso- 
pher may enter, the stone-breaker may enter. You 
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must have passed it every day of your life: a plain, 
venerable building, unlike your glorious cathedrals,”’ 

“T have seen the children playing near it,” said 
the Traveller. ‘“‘ When I was a child I used to play 
there. Ah, if I had only known ! Well, the past 
is the past.” 

He would have rested against a huge stone, but 
that the old white-haired man prevented him. 

“Do not rest,” he said. “If you once rest there, 
you will not rise again. When you once rest, you 
will know how weary you are.” 

“T have no wish to go farther,” said the Traveller. 
“ My journey is done: it may have been in the wrong 
direction, but still it is done.”’ 

“Nay, do not linger here,” urged the old man. 
““ Retrace your steps. Though you are broken-hearted 
yourself, you may save others from breaking their 
hearts. Those whom you meet on this road, you 
can turn back. Those who are but starting in this 
direction you can bid pause and consider how mad 
it is to suppose that the Temple of True Knowledge 
should have been built on an isolated and dangerous 
Mountain. Tell them that although God seems hard, 
He is not as hard as all that. Tell them that the 
Ideals are not a mountain range, but their own plains, 
where their great cities are built, and where the corn 
grows, and where men and women are toiling, some- 
times in sorrow and sometimes in joy.” 

“TI will go,” said the Traveller. 

And he started. 

But he had grown old and weary. And the journey 
was long; and the retracing of one’s steps is more 
toilsome than the tracing of them. The ascent, with 
all the vigour and hope of life to help him, had been 
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difficult enough; the descent, with no vigour and 
no hope to help him, was almost impossible. 

So that it was not probable that the Traveller 
lived to reach the plains. But whether he reached 
them or not, still he had started. 

And not many Travellers do that’ :—— 

Not many travellers do that. It is something to 
have recognized that we have a Temple of our own, 
something to have felt the mystery that hangs over 
all life and to have stretched out our hands to One 
Who cared for us and asked Him to fill our lives. 
No toil is thrown away. We are put back not cast 
away. But oh the pity of it, to have been so engrossed 
in our own little concerns as to have been indifferent 
to the wonderful Temple of all peoples, tribes and 
languages that stood in our midst. ‘‘ Know ye not 
that ye are a Temple of God and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you.” Those were the words of 
the record we took as our guide. But fair and noble 
as the Temple of the individual may be (and there 
is nothing more fair when body, mind and spirit are 
united in the harmony of true proportion), there is a 
nobler and more splendid Temple, that of the Christian 
Church, ‘‘ Christ Himself being the chief corner stone 
in whom each several building, fitly framed, groweth 
into a holy Temple.” At present, with its several 
buildings walled off from one another it is far from 
beautiful, but in the future that belongs to it, when 
it is presented ‘‘a glorious Church, not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but holy and 
without blemish,”! then all the dreams of a per- 
fected Society will be realized. At present, seen as 
it is in city, town and country, it is marked by many 
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imperfections and open to all the criticism which 
Christians as well as men and women of the world 
level against it. Its hope lies in the fact that He 
Who indwells the individual] indwells also the Church, 
that He Who fills the member fills the Body. 

It is therefore a fatal mistake in our search for 
the Ideal Christ to ignore the Christ dwelling in our 
midst ; an irremediable blunder to be keeping to 
our own single, solitary path, when the broad open 
road of the busy life of Christ lies before us. The 
Temple has always been in the plains, in the very 
heart of life and work and daily effort. The philoso- 
pher may enter, the stone-breaker may enter.” If 
we wish then to know the full manifestation of the 
glory of God, to discover the mystery of God as He 
has made Himself known, to be filled with the know- 
ledge of the Love of God and of His Son Jesus Christ, 
we must have the courage to turn aside from our 
own clean cottage and to enter that Building which 
is the workshop of the world. We shall soil our 
hands, tear our clothes, be amazed twenty times 
in the day, but we shall know God and know man. 
It is in the turning and whirr of the machinery, the 
noise of the hammers, the smoke and dust of the fur- 
naces, the shouts of harsh voices, that we learn to 
discern something more than we know within the 
quiet of our own shrine. We feel the needs of men, 
women and children, and begin to realize the satis- 
faction that comes as we try to satisfy them. 

And as we press further and further into the busy 
throng with such skill as we can muster, we learn and 
discern everywhere His presence Who said, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to one of the least of these My 
brethren ye have done it unto Me.” “The Ideals 
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are not a chain of mountains; they are a stretch of 
plains.’ He Who was transfigured on the mountain 
top was only seen by three disciples, but He Who 
worked in the hot dusty streets of Capernaum was 
accessible to every one. So the second part of this 
book treats of the Mystery of the Greater Shrine, 1.e. 
the Church, of the Presence that we are sure to find 
there, of the helps He supplies when we seek Him 
there, of the opportunities He there gives us of helping 
forward the work of the world. It would have been 
impossible to stop at the last Chapter. Precious as 
the doctrine of Christ indwelling the soul undoubt- 
edly is, necessary as it is that it should first be learned, 
it can only become really fruitful as we recognize 
that it is in others as well as ourselves, that only in 
the Church can we gain a full experience of its life 
and power. “The plain venerable building” that 
stands in our midst with its indifferent choir, its 
simple and prosaic Vicar, its Sunday School and Dis- 
trict Visitors, its Girls’ Friendly Society and Lads’ 
Brigade, its endless Committees, its Sales of Work, 
what an unlikely sphere for the Presence of Christ! 
and yet here He is to be found as we shall see; here 
the Christ within us meets with the Christ without ; 
here His needs are felt and the means for satisfying 
them discussed; here His people grow into power 
and influence. And here we must be found if we 
are to see the vision of the King in His Beauty. 
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THE GREATER SHRINE 
“ Know ye not that ye are the Temple of God ?’—1 Cor. iii, 16. 


A GREAT friend of mine was kind enough to give 

me the following valuable phase of experience. 
I should say, he is a keen business man, occupying 
a position of considerable trust and responsibility, 
and being interested in Church matters, has always 
endeavoured to help in placing Church Finance on 
a really sound basis. The Diocese in which he lived 
has often expressed its gratitude for his valuable 
assistance, and, had his health allowed, there is but 
little doubt that he would have been able to have 
seen his scheme, to which he had given a large amount 
of trouble, carried out. I mention this because it 
throws out his experience in the bolder relief. The 
personal side of religious faith is an intense reality 
to him, as this quotation from a letter recently received 
will show: ‘As I have told you in the past, I accept 
the personality of the Holy Spirit as a matter of fact. 
It came suddenly to me many years ago, and it would 
be impossible for me to explain how it occurred. I 


was walking in the street at the time, as usual, full 
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of business affairs, and it suddenly struck me that 
I had a friend Who could and would personally interest 
Himself in my life, in every detail of it; nota Person 
for Sunday, or Lent, or Easter and Christmas, but 
for every day and every hour, that is to say, if I liked 
to accept. If you can understand me, I am bound 
to tell you in my own simple way, it took all the idea 
of any particular form of Church out of me, and that 
feeling has remained with me ever since... . Why, 
then, do I help the Church, the Church that I have 
been brought up in? Simply because it appeals 
to me as the nearest approach I can make to the best 
way in which I can acknowledge my God with grati- 
tude for all He does for me. You will see it is just 
a personal matter between my God and myself, and 
nothing more.” 

Now I have quoted this because I believe it expresses, 
more or less, a widespread feeling amongst intelligent 
business men like my friend. They go to Church, 
as he does, regularly; receive the Holy Communion, 
as I know he does, with great devotion ; help forward 
Church matters to the best of their power, but have 
no conception of the Church as the Body of Christ. 
Hating controversy, they shrink from all the questions 
concerning the Church which they feel involve it. 
In their minds there is no one Church better than 
the rest; all contain good and bad members, and 
every man who is honestly serving God according 
to the light he has received is accepted of Him. Now 
the question they raise is that of my friend: Am 
I missing anything? Nay, on the contrary, is there 
not danger that in meddling with these difficult ques- 
tions I may lose that personal assurance of God’s 
friendship which is the great comfort of my life ? 
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What more can I want than the knowledge that 
Christ is in me, not only guiding my life but helping 
me to bear fruit, and filling me with His fulness more 
and more? 

It is not a complete nor a perfectly satisfactory 
answer to say that the New Testament shows us some- 
thing more, and that the Universal Creed bids us express 
our belief in the Holy Catholic Church. The Church 
idea must have a stronger basis than texts, a more 
compelling authority than that which the Creed 
supplies. We must be led naturally into the truth 
of the Church as we have been into the truth of Christ’s 
indwelling Presence, and by the same Spirit. We 
cannot be driven. The Church must be spiritually 
experienced under some of those great titles she bears 
—the Bride of Christ, the Body of Christ, the Fulness 


of Him that filleth all in all. But how is this to be 


brought about ? 

In the first place, we may naturally ask our friend : 
Can the Christ Who is so precious to you individually 
be known as He may be known, without the Church ? 

I know Christ as the Master of my life, the Source 
of my goodness, the Guide of my path. I, therefore, 
only know one aspect, that in which He appears to me. 
But He is in others as He is in myself. They are 
His portraits, His temples. When He was in Galilee, 
then one face endeavoured to express Him. He 
was known as the Jew, as the Carpenter, the Prophet 
of Nazareth. People were familiar with His counte- 
nance, His expression, with the particular tone of His 
voice. But though as ‘concerning the flesh”? He 
belonged to the Jewish people, He really belonged 
to no nationality. All types were in Him—the 
practical Western as well as the contemplative Eastern, 
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the cold Northern as well as the warm Southern. 
But this could not be perceived so long as He was 
with His disciples. It was expedient that He should 
go away, that He might be known no longer after 
the flesh, no longer after the particular type that 
was seen in Galilee, but after the Spirit—after that 
perfect Image of Humanity which He presents 
to God. Slowly His disciples began to perceive this. 
It is very remarkable how these Jews, so intensely 
national, so proud of their race, gradually recognized that 
others beside the covenanted people were ‘‘in Him,” 
that He was the Lord of the Gentiles as well as of 
themselves. It had, of course, been known by all 
who knew Him how attracted He was to all men, 
how, like the “‘ Vine in the Vineyard, He twined Himself 
round every innocent human experience; how He was 
pre-eminently social, having intercourse with many 
in the common walks of life, in the streets, in the 
market places, in the synagogues, in the homes and 
at the tables of men; how He thoroughly understood 
and sympathized with allhuman relationship ’’1; how, 
unlike the Baptist, He came eating and drinking, 
mixing freely in all the joys and sorrows of men, 
working one miracle at a wedding and another at 
a funeral. All this was an essential characteristic 
of Jesus Christ as they had known Him ; but what was 
not known till afterwards was, that He had an intimate 
relationship with all whom He met and saw before 
even they had seen Him, that all men as well as all 
things had been created ‘‘in Him,” that He was not 
only the Author of their being, but, as it were, the 
Archetype of their personality. He contained within 
Himself the prophecy of every human being. But 
1 The True Vine, Hugh Macmillan, p. 49. 
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that it might be fulfilled they must be incorporated 
in Him, be His by adoption as well as by creation, 
and then the likeness after which they were made 
would appear. 

“As every branch of the vine is a perfect representa- 
tion of the whole tree, as every vine leaf is a vine in 
little, and the vine is only an enlarged vine leaf, so 
every Christian is, or ought to be, a_ repre- 
sentation of Christ. As the vine, by developing 
branches and leaves, simply repeats itself, even so 
Christ, by the members that are added to Him daily 
all over the world, endeavours to repeat Himself.’’! 
And we are now beginning to recognize, especially 
in the Mission Field, how extremely interesting these 
repetitions are. Missionaries will not only tell us 
that the change which comes over the baptized heathen 
is one clearly noticeable, or that, going to heathen 
villages, the Christians could be picked out without 
any further knowledge than their faces give, but that 
the character of Christ begins to shine through them. 

Dr. Charles Robinson gives a striking illustra- 
tion of this in the interpretation of the Character 
of Christ. An Indian Catechist, who, though dis- 
trusted by the English superintending Missionary, 
had yet so perfectly revealed the character of Christ 
to the simple folk of a jungle village, that, when a 
lady visited them to tell them of Jesus Christ, 
of His being the poor man’s friend, eating with them, 
visiting their homes, healing their sick, making friends 
with their little children, they were quite excited, 
and one of them at once exclaimed: ‘‘ Miss Sahib, 
we know him well; he has been living here for years.” 
Astonished with this response, the lady made inquiries, 

1 The True Vine, Hugh Macmillan, p. 111. 
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- and discovered that it was in this old man, unfit for 
missionary employ, the people of that village had 
seen and recognized Jesus Christ. So wisdom is 
justified of her children. 

True believers, then, take upon themselves Christ’s 
likeness, but with a difference. It is a law of nature 
that the elevation of the type is accompanied by an 
increased variety in the specific organs. The mush- 
room, for example, has infinitely less variety than 
the vine, the vine less variety than man. As no 
two leaves, or blossoms, or fruits, or seeds are precisely 
alike, so no two human beings, and still less two Chris- 
tians. As the educated European is more varied 
in his life and powers than the savage, so the Christian 
shows a more complex individuality than the civilized 
unbeliever, for the Christian, being the highest type 
of man, exhibits a greater variety of character, develops 
more fully “‘ the tendency to individuation, which Cole- 
ridge calls the true idea of human life.’’ It is the strongly 
marked individuality of men like St. Paul, the writer 
of the Epistle of St. James, and St. John the Apostle, 
that have led critics to suppose that the party spirit 
of the Church found its way to the Apostolic Body. 
They have supposed it impossible that the one Christ 
should have children so diverse from one another. 
But Christ loves variety, and, we may well believe, 
would like to see His Church show a fuller recognition 
of it. For “ Christians in the Church are not zoophites 
in a coral cluster, but branches in a Vine in which 
the specific parts are more complicated and yet are 
all embraced under a greater unity and simplicity 
of plan.” Though Christ repeats Himself, and never 
in the same way, yet He never loses hold of His own. 
They can only arrive at perfection so far as they are 
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in Him. He dwells in each, and so keeps the whole 
one. 

It is clear from this, then, that the individual member 
who lives on the assurance of Christ’s love to himself, 
and who finds “no use in the Church,” is living on 
a very dwarfed conception of Christ. He is like a 
man who, being shown a portfolio full of portraits 
of a very dear friend, refuses to look at any but the 
one in which his friend is standing with himself. It 
is natural, perhaps, that this should be of most interest 
to him, but he could not ignore the others without 
the sacrifice of a great deal of knowledge that would 
immensely increase his appreciation of his friend. 

But the loss is really greater than that. It is the 
loss of the power of Unity. There is no question that 
the affection of a regiment to its commander, the 
respect of a city for its chief magistrate, the loyalty of 
a country to its sovereign, has extraordinary power, 
not only in deepening our emotions, but in enlarging 
our conceptions. We see some favourite general 
riding at the head of the soldiers who would die for 
him, or we travel through a country ablaze with bon- 
fires that testify to a nation’s rejoicing over a Queen’s 
Jubilee, and if the general and the sovereign are to 
us what they are to the regiment and nation, our 
heart is alive with joy and enthusiasm. We have 
a larger thought about them, a greater expectation 
of their possibilities than we might have supposed. 
They seem to sum up in themselves all that we think 
of the regiment or the nation. 

Something of this kind we experience when we see 
the Church gathered together for intercession, thanks- 
giving or worship. As the orderly procession moves 
into some Cathedral and the congregation catch the 
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spirit of the hymns, we begin to realize the smallness _ 
of our ownrelationship to Christ as compared with this 
larger loyalty and devotion. Our own feeling is 
lost in the feeling of the Church. And as the variety 
as well as the unity of its members forces itself upon 
our attention, we see that the Christ we know and 
thankfully adore has thousands of interests besides 
our own, and that it is only by a recognition of them 
that we shall know Him as He wishes to be known. 
It may be that even at such a time as this, when 
the unity of the whole body is making itself felt, that 
its effect is disturbed by our noticing that a person 
here or there, whom we know pretty well and for 
whose Churchmanship we have not had much 
respect because of its ostentatious profession and 
niggardly giving, is taking his part with unusual 
signs of devotion. Our rising feeling is damped as 
the ugly question forces its way, “ What kind of a 
body can this be that enrolls So-and-so on its list of 
members? But even supposing our criticism to be just, 
our sense of unity ought not to be marred nor our 
faith in the larger Christ be dimmed because one of 
His members appears to be so unworthy. The poverty 
of the Body only magnifies the riches of Christ. It 
was not otherwise in the days of His humiliation. 
The coarse dress of the peasant, the bronzed hands 
and face of the working man, the low social position 
of his friends with their Galilean accent, no doubt 
presented difficulties with the cultured and refined; 
but to those who had eyes to see they only heightened 
by way of contrast the majesty of His Personality 
that shone forth in word and deed. So, too, the 
wonder of the Church consists in this very fact, that 
whilst it throws the net so wide into every water, 
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ignoring all the distinctions which have divided man 
from man, it yet preserves a remarkable unity. There 
never has been but one Society that has dared to 
offer membership to all races and all classes, without 
difference, and without any other condition than 
loyalty to its Head and to Itself. It has only been 
able to do so because it recognizes that its Head has 
not only power to hold all together, but to fashion 
even the unworthiest into a saint. We may think 
the very worst of our fellow-Churchman as he stands 
in his prominent position, loudly shouting— 


“We are not divided ic 
All one Body we: 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


But that worst was probably not so bad as what He 
saw in us, and it is His joy to transform. 

And this thought leads us to our last observation. 
The growth of each branch of the vine is helped not 
only by the sap of the vine itself, but by the help 
that each branch, tendril and leaf affords it. Christ 
helps us through the members of the Church. A single 
individual life, even if endowed with the grace of Christ, 
would wither away from that lack of support which 
God has ordained it should receive through other 
members of the Body. It draws its life from Christ, 
but through His members, whether departed or living. 
We know too little of the laws of the spiritual world 
to be aware how those who have passed within the veil 
act upon us, by their lives, remembered or set forth 
in biography; their words, treasured in memory or 
written down, have their influence over us, perhaps 
more strongly, since their departure, than when they 
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were with us. The Bible is the best illustration of 
our indebtedness to that part of the Body which we 
call the Church expectant. No one can think of all 
that the Scriptures have been to him in helping him 
to realize his indwelling in Christ without feeling 
how much the Church had to do with it. Written 
by her members, chosen by and kept by her wisdom 
and diligence, the Scriptures appeal to us to make 
some response by bearing testimony to her love 
and care. And though our debt to the Church 
Militant cannot be as large, yet many Christian books we 
read, many hymns we sing, many prayers we use afford 
illustration of the large debt we owe her, independently 
of the special graces she ministers, of which more will 
be said in chapters that follow. Beside all this there 
is the large heritage of tradition into which we 
have been placed. Great Britain is what she is to- 
day through the Church that has fashioned her. 
Through her Scriptures, her worship, her manifold 
services and labours, our country stands where she 
is. We cannot be unmindful of her past. 

No one can then be content with the message, ‘‘ God, 
Christ and my own soul.”’ At first it may seem easier to 
live on what we know without venturing further, to 
be content with the testimony of the Spirit within 
and not to seek for confirmation in the Body of Christ 
without, but we can only do this at the expense of 
the larger hope that the larger knowledge of Christ 
gives, and of the deeper joy that we find through the 
inspiration that comes to us from the Body of Christ. 

But for this we must be prepared to sacrifice that 
which we most desire to keep. Our ideals, when 
brought into touch with actual life, lose their form 
and beauty; the best has to be surrendered for the 
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good, much that we naturally looked for finds no 
place in the actual presentation, and our quiet is 
disturbed by the criticisms of those who are identified 
with our plans and schemes. All this seems too large 
a loss for a possible gain. But when we remember 
Who it is thatis within us, and that Hecan no more 
be content with a secluded life now than He was in 
Palestine, we cannot remain apart from men, but 
without thought to possible loss or gain, follow the 
movements of His Spirit, and in the high-hearted 
happiness that He gives, go out to help and gladden 
as we may. 


S.P. I 


IX 
THE PRESENCE OF THE RISEN CHRIST 


‘He appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve, then He 
appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now . . . then He appeared to 
James, then to all the Apostles.’’"—1 CoR. Xv. 5-7. 


E have seen reasons why those who enjoy 

the Indwelling Presence of Christ by His 

Spirit should feel drawn to a fuller realization of this 
Presence by fellowship with the Church. But there 
is an additional reason which we are now to try and 
draw out. . There is a Presence of Christ with His 
Church which makes this fellowship of infinite value. 
It is possible that some might reply, “‘ With the Presence 
of Christ within me I need no external Presence. He 
gives me all I want.”” And yet, if it were known that 
Christ were actually in Italy, Russia or Palestine, 
these would be amongst the first to seek Him out. 
The confirmation of His Indwelling Presence by an 
interview with Him would be of infinite value, just 
that which they hope to gain when they pass through 
the veil. But this they believe to be denied. ‘“ The 
Indwelling Presence of Christ by His Spirit was to 
be the substitute for the objective Presence. Did 
He not say so? Did He not assert to His disciples 
who were grieving over His departure, that it was 
necessary that He should go away, and that if He 
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went not away the Holy Ghost would not come to 
them? Was not the Holy Spirit to be His Substitute, 
to take His place? How unwise, then, to seek for 
that which God in His Providence has taken from 
us. We must rest, and rest of course with infinite 
satisfaction, on the truth of His Indwelling Presence. 
There is no Objective Presence, that is gone.” 
But when He said He would go away, was 
He not speaking of that particular kind of Presence 
with which they were familiar, namely, the Presence 
Susceptible to sight and touch. That has gone— 
that passed with the Ascension. But is there no 
Presence but that which is revealed to hands 
and eyes? Ask the husband who has lost the wife 
who shared all his thoughts. He will tell you that she is 
more present now that she is gone than when she was 
by his side, and that this is not due to imagina- 
tion or memory, for at times he is taken unawares 
and convinced of her Presence without any thought 
of her. Now and again that sense comes with irre- 
sistible force. He feels it on special occasions and in 
special places, and no one will convince him that 
it is unreal. But this is only one of many illus- 
trations with which history and experience abound. 
_ Ido not refer here simply to the many spiritual 
manifestations that have been made to the living 
during the passing of some one dear to them, of which 
there are too many examples to allow us to put them 
by as deceptions or impostures, but to the many 
acts of what we may call projected presence, when 
by a sustained effort of earnest thought some one 
has, as it were, forced himself upon our thinking. 
Such communications force us to feel that presence 
is not confined to sensible manifestations. And to 
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this might be added the numberless examples of the 
revelation of God to His servants with which the 
Old Testament abounds. With the exception of the 
Incarnate Lord, the greatest and moststriking examples 
of Personal Presence have been independent of a body. 

Our Lord, then, when He said, ‘“‘It is expedient 
for you that I go away,’ may have only meant 
‘“‘I go away as far as the body is concerned. For if 
I go not thus away the Spirit will not come unto you,” 
i.e., “ You will never gain a spiritual conception of Me, 
for the Flesh would be a hindrance, not only confining, 
or appearing to confine, My Presence to a particular 
place or spot, but so identifying it with expression, 
speech or touch that it would be difficult for you 
torealize a Presence unless shown in that way.’’ For 
the recognition of a purely spiritual presence, it was 
necessary that the limitations and hindrances of the 
body should be away. Is it not true that again and 
again it is necessary for the proper appreciation of some 
friend who has been living with us that he go away? 
When he is gone the Spirit within us at once interprets 
him in a larger way than before was possible. We 
see things we never saw before, hear meanings in 
his words that were never plain to us, discover points 
of character that were hidden from us. We feel 
ashamed at our want of discernment. Such is the 
effect of the disappearance of the outward form. 
That of itself is sufficient to enable the Spirit to give 
the interpretation. If our friend’s spiritual presence 
could be preserved whilst his bodily presence was 
removed ; if we could lose the outward and yet keep 
the inward, we should, while not having all we want, 
have much to be thankful for. And there is no 
reason in itself why this should not be so with 
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ourselves, but for it we have no proof beyond that 
which our faith in the Communion of Saints give us. 
In the case of our Lord it is different. His own 
words and the experience of His disciples after the 
Resurrection make His Spiritual Presence certain. 

The teaching He gave on the eve of His Passion 
is full of instruction in this particular matter. The 
disciples were in gloom and despair at the thought 
of His leaving them. They were in the position of 
the friends of Socrates, who gather about him as he 
Prepares himself for the poison. Socrates, however, 
can give them no comfort. ‘ Nowthe time has come 
and we must go hence; I to die, and you to live. 
Whether life or death is better is known to God and to 
God only.” He cannot say, but what is certain is, he 
will see them no more. Christ, on the other hand, speaks 
of returning. “I will not leave you comfortless,’’ He 
says, “ I will come to you—not in the old way (for the 
world will never see Me again)—but in some new, secret 
way, for you will behold Me.” And then one of His 
disciples, puzzled over this new mode of Presence 
which they could penetrate but which would veil 
Him from the world, asks, “‘ Howisit possible? How 
can you manifest yourself to us privately and yet 
not to the world?”’ And our Lord replies that the 
discovery of His Presence will be made to Love. There- 
fore, they were not to be troubled by the thought of 
His going away, for though it was true He would 
§0 away, it was also true that He would return. “JI 
go away and I come unto you.” From this it is clear 
that, though not with them again after the old way, 
yet He would not leave them, but be with them in 
some new way. 

It was impossible, of course, that His disciples 
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should be able to understand how this would be till 
they were taught by the revelations of His Presence 
after His Resurrection. These gave a kind of know- 
ledge, though they left more unexplained than clear. 
In the first place, they were unseen by the world. 
Neither Pilate, nor Herod, nor Caiaphas, nor the Phari- 
sees ever saw Christ again. And,in the second place, 
they were revealed in answer to human need. One 
who was brokenhearted over His loss found Him 
present to comfort her. Two disciples who were in 
despair over the mystery of the Cross and the strange 
rumours they had heard, found Him at hand to explain 
these difficulties and give them peace. Five friends 
who had passed a night of fruitless labour discovered 
that He had not only turned their disappointment 
into joy but prepared them a refreshing meal. The 
Apostles assembled in doubt and perplexity, not 
knowing what to make of all they had heard, were 
at once reassured by His Presence. 

This gracious gift of Presence was not, then, given 
to satisfy curiosity or in self-justification, as though 
He would prove how wrong and foolish they had been 
in their gloomy expectations, but to remove difficulty 
or to comfort sadness. And at first it was given in 
outward form. So far as they could discover this 
was in no way different from that which they had 
known when He was with them. ‘“ Handle Me and 
see. Behold, it is I Myself,’ He said unto them. It 
was not a phantom appearance, but the full Christ, 
body and soul. It was a human Presence, but only 
discernible, as we have already said, to Love. For 
there were remarkable and quite unaccountable 
phenomena which differentiated it from all previous 
appearances. He came as suddenly as He went. 
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And where He came from none ever knew. In fact, 
the coming was a manifestation of One Who was 
Previously present, though hidden, rather than any 
advance from a distance. At one time He was in 
the garden, at another in the cottage at Emmaus, 
at another in the Upper Room, and no one supposed 
that He had walked from place to place in order 
to be present, but that at His will He showed Himself 
where He pleased. It was as though we, by thinking 
of some one whom we loved, could project our per- 
sonality and show ourselves to him without going 
to him, and also in such dress as we chose. These 
outward manifestations were obviously necessary 
for a time. It is difficult to see in what other way 
He could convince doubting disciples of the reality 
of His Resurrection. He must be seen, heard and 
touched in order that they might realize that it was 
not simply a manifestation of the Spirit of Jesus. 
But such accommodation to human weakness was 
only transient. One of His first messages was, “‘ Go, 
tell my brethren that I am ascending to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God,” i.e., 
that these outward manifestations which hide the full 
effulgence of my glory are passing and will cease. 
And so they did. 

When all who loved had been convinced of the 
truth of His risen Body, then their object was attained. 
And so there came the last revelation, what we call 
the Ascension, when, by His going upward and His 
attitude of blessing, it was plain they had closed. 
Some have supposed that this last manifestation was 
an indication that He was now leaving the earth 
and going far, far away. Such words as— 
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““Lo the Heav’n its Lord receives, 
Yet He loves the earth He leaves; 
Though returning to His Throne, 
Still He calls mankind His own. 
Lord, though parted from our sight, 
Far above the starry height, 

Grant our hearts may thither rise, 
Seeking Thee above the skies,” 


give an impression of a passing away from the earth, 
up and up, beyond the planets, beyond the stars, to 
some Throne infinitely far off, to some mysterious 
centre of the Universe where the Incarnate Son of 
God reigns. But that is not the impression the Bible 
desires to leave. It is not that Christ is infinitely far 
off, but really nearer ; not that Heisremoved from the 
world, but that He still belongs to it and cares for it. 
As Dr. Maclaren writes: “‘The Ascension is not a 
leaving of the earth, but it is a passing into the heavens, 
that He might more fully and for ever dwell with us 
on earth. It does not mean Christ’s withdrawal 
from us, but it means the possibility of Christ’s presence 
with us in higher and nobler fashion.’* Or,to quote 
Dr. Swete: “As the Incarnation was not a physical 
descent, so the return of the Incarnate Son to the 
Father was not a physical elevation. The momentary 
lifting up of the risen Christ in the sight of the Eleven 
can only be regarded as a symbol of the lifting up 
of our Humanity in Him to that spiritual order which 
is as far above our present life as the visible heaven 
is above the earth.”2 So, again, Bishop Westcott. 
in his Historic Faith, writes: ‘‘ We are not to think 
of this Ascension of Christ as of a change of position 

. it is rather a change of the mode of existence.” 


1 After the Resurrection, A. Maclaren, D.D., ip-0: 
* The Ascended Christ, H. B. Swete, D.D., p. 8. 
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So Dr. Milligan: “ When, therefore, we speak of our 
Lord’s Ascension into Heaven, we have to think less 
of a transition from one locality to another than of 
a transition from one condition to another.” The 
Ascension, then, did not contradict the impression 
left by the other appearances, of a Presence ever near 
and ever ready to be manifested, but only signalized 
the fact to which they all more or less pointed, that 
Christ had now withdrawn from the earthly side of 
things, that “order under which we live on this side 
of the grave,” and had entered the heavenly places. 

We are not, then, to think of the right hand of 
the Throne of the Majesty in the heavens where He 
is set as some central spot of the Universe, but rather 
adopt St. Augustus’ interpretation; “ Dextra Dei 
ubique.”’ Nor are we to suppose that the Holy Place 
into which Christ has entered is some place in a far- 
off celestial heaven, but that it rather refers to every 
place on the earth where, through His Ministry, He 
pleads His sacrifice before the Father. The Sanctuary 
and the true Tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and 
not man, of which He is the Minister! is not some 
ethereal, supernal region above the clouds, but the 
Church, His Body, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all. The heavenly places, far above all princi- 
pality, power, might and dominion, and every name 
that is named where Christ is set? are not places in- 
finitely removed by millions of miles from our planet, 
but those same places in the spiritual order where 
He has made us to sit.3 

In other words, Christ has not changed His relation- 
ship to the earth, is not now governing it from a 
distance instead of near at hand, but is amongst us 
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to-day more perfectly than in the days of His flesh. 
It is well to be reminded of the fact. 

We are all more or less inclined to think of Christ’s 
Presence, so far as we think it at all, as either in some 
distant sphere, or so universally diffused as to be in 
no way different from that of the Father in which 
we live and move and have our being. He is present 
to our planet as He is present to Mars, Saturn or 
Sirius. He is present as He was before the Incarna- 
tion, neither less nor more. The warm intimacy of 
the days of His flesh is over. The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us for thirty-three years, 
and then departed, leaving His Spirit, as every great 
personality does when he dies. The earth was once 
irradiated by the Light of the World, but now the 
Light is withdrawn, like some distant star that can 
only be discerned with the telescope. The romance 
of the world has departed. In a brief period, those 
who were in the secret came to Him, showed Him 
of all their troubles and were comforted and relieved ; 
but that was the Golden Age, which has passed away, 
like that older age of which the races of the world 
have still traditions. And so the spiritual atmosphere 
is tainted with doubts and denials. 

If some Mary Magdalen, grieving over some great 
spiritual loss, were to say that she had found Him in 
the Garden; or some band of devoted disciples in 
great perplexity had stedfastly affirmed that He was 
in the room with them and gave them His Peace, 
then we at once cry out against a localized Presence. 
“You do not mean you found Him in that place, but 
only that you imagined that He was there, just as 
I imagine Him to be here.” It is not a question of 
reality, but only fancy. Andso, too, the preaching in 
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our Churches seems to imply an absent Christ. We hear 
of what Christ did nearly. two thousand years ago, and of 
what He willdo when He comes again, but apparently 
there are comparatively few who speak of what He is 
doing now. We hear of the Church, but as though 
it were a Society separate from Christ. Its dignity, 
its importance, its age and the lustre that has gathered 
about it in all lands, these are themes for praise and 
gratitude; but as the instrument of Christ, as the 
means whereby He reveals His Presence and does 
His work, as His Shrine where He dwells, how partially 
is this recognized throughout Christendom ! 

And yet there is no truth of anything like the 
same practical importance. Outward presence is as 
necessary to us so long as we are in the body as inward 
presence. We are so made that the reality of the best 
blessings we know is more or less dependent upon 
their confirmation in experience. I have a sense 
of beauty, and can recall beautiful scenes before my 
mind, and a picture, photograph or poem will help 
much to enable me to realize the mental picture, but 
it is when the place is present to me that my enjoy- 
ment is complete. I may think of my friend, call 
to mind his delightful traits of character, his con- 
siderateness, good-humour, sincerity, but when I 
pass into his presence, or he into mine, it is then my 
thoughts gain distinctness and strength. 

Presence is, of course, always much more than pro- 
pinquity. When we are led to say of some one, “ I 
don’t care whether he is present or not ”’; his presence 
will be nothing to us, even though he were standing 
close beside us. Indeed, so dependent is presence 
on mutual thought and sympathy, that even when 
there is no dislike or moral repulsion, even then we 
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may be surprised, on learning that one whom we greatly 
wished to see us was sitting almost beside us without 
our knowledge. Presence necessarily depends on 
sympathy, that subtle communion of spirits who eagerly 
desire to share common thoughts and aspirations. 
Only friends can be present with one another. Hus- 
bands and wives living with one another may yet 
never be present to one another. In such a case, 
when one leaves the home no difference is made to the 
other by his or her departure, except that a feeling of 
constraint is removed. But though presence depends 
on sympathy, and can be enjoyed without physical 
nearness, it is greatly helped by it. Doubts are 
removed, fears vanish, anxieties disappear now that 
our friend is with us. The truth, then, of Christ’s 
Presence, i.e., of Christ coming to us, and not simply 
indwelling us, is one of transcendent interest. Men 
have rightly felt that they were ready to contend to 
the uttermost for it, that they would rather give up 
anything than be deprived of it, that worldly honours 
or pleasures were not to be thought of in comparison 
with it. 

Now we have seen that there is nothing to show 
that our Lord’s Ascension made any difference in 
this respect, except, as Dr. Maclaren says, to make 
Him more near, more available, more accessible. 
Thisis, of course, what we should have supposed. He 
Who loved human nature so much as to take it for His 
eternal tabernacle, and to work and die for its purifica- 
tion and restoration, was not likely to make His Presence 
more remote when He went to His Father. He Who 
knew the value of Presence, who enjoyed the home of 
Martha and Mary, Who felt the want of His disciples’ pre- 
sence in His agony, saying, ‘‘ What, could ye not watch 
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with Me one hour ? ” was not likely to leave us without 
His own Presence. It is true that, in order that man 
might gain a true conception of His Personality and 
Character, He must withdraw the outward manifesta- 
tion ; he was no longer privileged to see Him face to 
face, to feel the touch of His hand—though even this 
was experienced by St. John in his old age—but every 
other blessing of presence was to be ours. He would 
come to us at times and in places, and would reveal 
His coming. The worker, the sufferer, the lonely, 
the doubtful might all have the comfort of His Pres- 
ence, and this something more immediate, more personal 
than the Universal Presence of Him in whom we live 
and move and have our being. Only it would naturally 
depend upon the law of Presence, ie., love and 
sympathy. Unless a man love Christ he will never feel 
His Presence ; to him there is no’Presence ; but, as our 
Lord promises, ‘If a man love Me... My Father 
willlove him, and We will come unto him, and make 
Our abode with him.” He does not say, “in him,” 
but “with him,” i.e., beside him. Bishop Westcott, 
commenting upon this passage, says: ‘“‘ The idea is 
that of a recognition without, so to speak, and not 
of the consciousness of the divine within. The Chris- 
tian sees God by Him, He welcomes and finds a dwelling- 
place for God, and does not only feel Him in him ” ; 
and he sees in it a fulfilment of that old promise that 
God gave His people centuries before: “I will set 
My Tabernacle among you ... and will walk 
among you, and be your God, and ye shall be 
My people.’’!' Where there is need and where there 
is a loving recognition of Christ as the One Who 
will answer our need, He comes as He came of old to 
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Martha and Mary when they had lost their brother, 
perhaps not immediately (in their case we know He 
stayed two days in the place where He was in order 
to do more for them by the delay than by the 
coming) but certainly. 

And again and again there have been those whose 
faith has enabled them to recognize His Presence. 
St. Augustine had no doubt of it when he heard the 
words “‘ Tolle lege, Tolle lege’ ; the Staffordshire lad 
who was roasted by his mates before the furnace, and 
afterwards said that he had never felt Christ so near 
to him, was fully aware of it ; mourner after mourner 
has testified to it. He came as He promised He 
would, and they knew that He came. No testimony 
that they could give would satisfy a man of the world ; 
no testimony that Christ could give would satisfy Herod 
or Caiaphas. The Presence was not revealed for that 
purpose. Men cannot be saved that way. If they do 
not believe the Bible, even the appearance of One risen 
from the dead will not convince them and lead them 
to repentance, and if they do they will have their own 
testimony. 

The great truth that will amaze some Christians 
in the day when all things are made plain, will be the 
truth that Christ was amongst us during our lifetime, 
and we knew Him not. We failed to recognize His 
comings to us, and we failed to recognize His identifica- 
tion with the Church. We shall then feel what a 
difference it would have made to our lives and thinking 
had we known it. Our inner spiritual experience 
would have been confirmed, our faith deepened, our 
love enlarged. Sometimes, when we see the botanist 
anxiously searching beside some burn that is tumbling 
down the mountain side, for some specimen that will 
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convince him of the reality of that of which he has 
read in books; or the historian carefully examining 
the contour of some field of battle which may reveal 
the presence of some great leader ; or the scholar looking 
for some phrase which may show the presence of a 
writer whose authorship is questioned; we wonder 
whether the same earnest and determined spirit that 
finds treasures of which the world is ignorant might 
not find in their own personal history secrets infinitely 
more valuable in the disclosure of Christ’s Presence 
to the soul. Christ has been with us on hundreds 
of occasions when our doubt or want of love kept 
Him hidden. St. Mary Magdalene would have never 
known He was near had she not heard her name called, 
and so her trust awakened. The two disciples at 
Emmaus did not know till He had vanished who had 
been their guest. St. Peter needed St. John’s insight 
before he could see Him on the shore. All these inci- 
dents show how easily we may miss Him through lack 
of sympathy or perfect trust, but they also point to 
the reality and nearness of His Presence. The Christ 
within is moved by the Christ without. As the 
sun is glorified by finding its reflection in the pool 
below, earth and heaven then meeting, so the Christ, 
the Sun of Righteousness, rejoices to find Himself 
mirrored in the individual soul that is moved by 
His Presence. « These two, the outer and the inner, 
are,’ as Baron von Hiigel says, “necessary conditions 
for faith and love, the unconscious or variously obscure 
but most real, and when favoured, powerful presence 
within us of an inward Christ, pushing upwards and 
outwards with a view to joining hands with the out- 
ward Christ who is pressing inwards, the one crying 
‘Seek ye My face,’ the other, ‘ Thy face Lord willI seek.’ ”’ 


Xx 
THE PRESENCE IN THE CONGREGATION 


““Where two or three are gathered together in My Name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’’—S. Matt. xviii. 20. 


E have seen that though Christ’s Presence is 
spiritual, not discernible by sight or touch, 

it is not less real to-day than when He walked in 
Galilee ; that His relation to the earth has in no way 
changed, and that the life He began amongst us when 
He became Incarnate is still continued amongst us, 
though in the heavenly rather than the earthly order. 
If we are right in supposing that He still manifests 
Himself in an external objective way to the individual, 
it will follow that there will be even clearer manifesta- 
tions to a number of His disciples gathered together. 
In the ten revelations of Himself after His Resurrec- 
tion of which we have knowledge, only three were to 
individuals, and it is well to remember that had not 
St. Thomas joined his fellow-Apostles when they 
met together on the Sunday after Easter day, he 
might have lost altogether Christ’s particular revela- 
tion to Himself. Though Christ’s devotion to the 
individual was so marked and intense yet the claims 
of the many were greater than the claim of the one. 
This presence of Himself with even so small a 
number as two or three He had definitely promised, 
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Name, there am I in the midst of them.”! He 
does not say “ There will I be,” but “there I am,” 
as though there was a certain necessary relationship 
with them which left no doubt. Whatever then may 
be said about our Lord’s real Presence in the Eucharist, 
and something will be said in the next chapter, there 
can be no question as to the reality of what has been 
called the “ Congregational Presence.” This has been 
nowhere more strongly stated than by Fr. Waggett 
in his book The Holy Eucharist. So far from wishing to 
depreciate the Congregational Presence in order to 
enhance the Eucharistic Presence he takes the words 
that Bishop Moule uses of our Lord’s Presence in the 
Holy Communion as strictly applicable to His Presence 
with the Congregation. And these words are nota- 
ble. “TI believe,” said the present Bishop of Durham, 
“that if our eyes, like those of Elisha’s servant 
at Dothan, were opened to the unseen, we should 
indeed behold our Lord present at our Com- 
munions, There and then assuredly, if anywhere, and 
at any time, He remembers His Promise—* Where 
two or three are gathered together in My Name 
there am I in the midst of them.” Such special 
presence, the promised congregational presence, is 
perfectly mysterious in mode but absolutely true in 
fact, no creation of our imagination or emotion but an 
object for our faith... .I believe that we should 
worship Him thus present in the midst of us in His 
living grace with unspeakable reverence, thanksgiving, 
love and joy.”? At all meetings of the Church then 
for prayer, praise or worship, both the Bishop of 
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Durham and Fr. Waggett are agreed that if our eyes 
were opened we should behold our Lord, and that He 
being present in an objective manner claims our 
worship, reverence, thanksgiving and joy. 

Such a witness from representative leaders of two 
parties within the Church who hold divergent views of 
worship is of great value to-day when many are 
disposed to disparage all services except that of the 
Holy Communion. The stream of devotion that has 
turned to the Altar has left the rest of the Sanctuary 
bare and dry. It is no longer expected that any 
particular blessing is to be found at Mattins or 
Evensong. They are offices which the Priest, according 
to his rule, must recite, but as they were not ordained 
by the Lord they are without promise. Indeed many 
are taught to ignore them and to reserve all their 
spiritual devotion and energy to that moment in the 
Holy Eucharist when Christ is manifested. They 
wait till the Altar lights give them some anticipation 
of their coming Lord, till the strains of the Benedictus, 
“Hosanna in the Highest, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord,’ seem to herald 
His coming, and when the consecration rite is duly per- 
formed then their hopes are fulfilled. Then He Who 
has been absent is now present, He who has been away 
nowcomes. The Church that before that moment was 
dark and void is now ablaze with the light of His glory. 
He for whom the world is waiting is there. But only 
for a brief moment. The service comes to an end, 
the elements are consumed, the lights are extinguished, 
and He Who came has now gone. The Communicants 
hastily gather up their books and leave the Church, 
which once again resumes its wonted aspect of empti- 
ness. 
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And from this belief that only in the Holy Eucharist 
is the real Presence of Christ to be found, that at other 
times it is subjective, due to imagination, recollection 
and fancy, there has followed a natural development. 
If only in the consecrated elements is there any guar- 
anteed assurance of an objective real Presence ‘of 
Christ, then as that Presence is and must always be the 
chief glory of the Church we must retain It. The 
wish of St. Peter to build a Tabernacle for his trans- 
figured Lord that he might possess Him always in 
His glory is perfectly natural with all those who feel 
as He did that only thus could this glorified Presence be 
permanently enshrined. The Roman Church has 
satisfied this natural longing. The consecrated ele- 
ments are reserved for this purpose, and placed in a 
Tabernacle before which a light burns to indicate to the 
faithful that He is there. Here then, admitting the 
premises on which the practice is founded, the Church 
possesses a unique blessing which is offered to all who 
belong tothe Roman Communion. Cardinal N ewman, 
writing to his friend, Mrs, Froude, who was hesitating 
whether to be received or not, can promise her that on 
joining the Roman Church “ You will then have the 
blessedness of finding when you enter a Church, a Trea- 
sure unutterable, the Presence of the Eternal Lore <i 
carnate, the Wisdom of the Father, Who, even when 
He had done His work, would not leave us but rejoices 
still to humble Himself by abiding in places on the 
earth for our sakes, whilst He reigns not the less on 
the right hand of God.” And Monsignor Benson, in 
his interesting book The Friendship of Christ, gives us 
the reason. “‘ Jesus Christ dwells in our Tabernacles 
to-day as surely as He dwelt in Nazareth, and in the 
very same Human Nature, and He dwells there largely 
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for this very purpose that He may make Himself acces- 
sible to all who know Him interiorly and desire to know 
Him more perfectly.” And he adds that this Presence 
is discernible even by those who do not share his faith. 
“Tt is this Presence which causes that astounding 
difference of atmosphere, confessed even by non- 
Catholics between Catholic Churches and all others. So 
marked is this difference that a thousand explanations 
have to be framed to account forit. Itisthe preterna- 
tural artistic skill with which the Churches are ordered! 
It is the suggestiveness of the single point of light burn- 
ing there. It isthe smell of the ancient incense. It is 
anything and everything except that which we Catholics 
know it to be, the actual bodily Presence of the Fairest 
of the Children of Men drawing His Friends to Himself.” 
‘Could there be anything more characteristic,” he 
adds, “‘ of the Christ Who dwells in the heart than that 
He Who isso simple interiorly, Who lies patiently within 
the chamber of the soul, should lie also in the realm 
without, desiring us to acknowledge Him, not only in 
ourselves, but outside ourselves; not only in interior 
consciousness, but also in a sense in that very realm of 
space and time which so often seems to obscure His 
Presence in the World ?’’! 

Now all such thoughts springing out of a real piety 
and devotion to our common Lord and Master are 
natural enough if there be no real Presence but that 
which is associated with the Holy Eucharist. If 
Christ has indeed ordained the Holy Communion 
to be the one and only sign and path of His Presence, 
if He is never found but where the light is burning, 
then the Tabernacle is the natural shrine, the Service 
of Benediction the most precious Service, and the 
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Exposition of the Sacrament in our streets the most 
reasonable method for the blessing of souls. But 
is this so? A doubt that occurs to every sincere 
mind, Monsignor Benson himself raises, when he 
tells us that ‘‘ Explicit devotion to the Dweller in the 
Tabernacle is, as we know, of comparatively later 
development.” Why late, we ask ? Was not the 
full truth of Christ’s Presence in the Holy Communion 
known from the first ? Has any new truth respecting it 
been discovered? Andifthe full faith were there at the 
very beginning surely there would be the fullest devo- 
tion. There was nothing then in faith or love to 
develop unless we are to suppose that our devotion 
to Christ is higher or more intense than that of St. 
John or St. Paul. Of course in the days of persecution 
Exposition in the streets was impossible, but there 
was nothing to prevent the Service of Benediction or 
reservation for worship. But these were unknown. 
Why unknown ? 

It is not difficult to understand why. In the first 
place there was no authority for such a purpose of the 
Sacrament. It was ordained not with the aim of 
exhibiting Christ as an object of worship, but as our 
Catechism rightly says “ For the continual remem- 
brance of the Sacrifice of the Death of Christ and of 
the benefits we receive thereby.”’ 

But there is another reason, and the statement of it 
brings us back directly to the subject with which this 
chapter deals. And that is, it introduces a wholly 
new conception of Christ. The character of Christ 
as expressed in the Gospels and as indicated in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of 
Revelation is one and the same; it is that of Son, 
that of One Who is ever drawing our thoughts to 
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the Father. It is of course true that He was wor- 
shipped on earth as He is worshipped in Heaven for He 
is the Eternal Son of God, one with the Father, co- 
equal with the Father. The Elders, the living crea- 
tures and the Angels, to the number of ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and every created thing which is in 
the earth and on the earth and under the earth, fall down 
before Him, and adore Him, and their homage He 
accepts, forit is His right and due ; but His face, if we 
may venture so to speak, is always towards the Father. 
As Mediator He is ever leading men on beyond 
Himself, for He is Son, and it is His joy to glorify the 
Father. It is the Will of the Father He obeys, the 
Works of the Father that He does, the Doctrine of the 
Father that He teaches, the Nature of the Father that 
He reveals. ‘‘ Devotion to the Father’s will was, as Dr. 
Macmillan observes, ‘“‘ not merely one principle or law 
or obligation of His life, it was the root of His whole 
being, blossoming out at every point of view of His 
life in acts of submission and self-sacrifice. And it 
was this obedience, rooted in the,Will and the love and 
based on the closest spiritual unity, that distinguished 
Jesus amongst men.’”’! His mighty works might have 
been done and His words of wisdom might have been 
uttered by other men. Similar works were actually 
done by St. Peter and St. Paulin His Name. Similar 
words of wisdom were uttered by the Apostles through 
the inspiration of His Spirit. But no mortal man, 
however supernaturally assisted and inspired, has ever 
approached the Lord Jesus in the perfection of His 
submission to His Father’s Will. We cannot imagine 
a more complete subordination than is expressed in 
His own words. “ Verily, verily I say unto you, the 
+ The True Vine, Hugh Macmillan, p. 45. 
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Son can do nothing of Himself but what He seeth the 
Father do. My doctrine is not mine, but His that 
sent Me. I can of Myself do nothing. I seek not 
Mine own Will but the Will of Him that sent Me.” 

It was ever the Father’s Honour, the Father’s Will, 
the Father’s joy, the Father’s love, that determined 
His actions and inspired His words. The unbelieving 
Jews were tired of this attitude of subjection to some 
oneelse. They asked contemptuously, “ Where is Thy 
Father?” and they largely rejected Him because He 
came not in His own Name but in that of His Father’s, 
Now this disposition was unalterable for it was bound 
up with His Sonship; it has not passed away because 
He fis glorified. ‘‘ Father, glorify Thy Son,” He said 
just before He died, “ that the Son may glorify Thee.” 
That is the object of His life now as it was the object 
of His life when He walked in Galilee. He graciously 
accepts our praise and worship but only that it may 
be directed through Him to the Father. From this 
aspect alone it is inconceivable that He should 
be enshrined in countless Tabernacles and become the 
ultimate object of the world’s worship. He ever 
points to One beyond Himself, the Eternal Father, 
to Whom He desires that we pay our adoration. 
He is the Way, not the end of the Way. The 
teaching of the New Testament and of the 
Liturgies is quite clear on this point. The ascrip- 
tions of praise always take this form: ‘‘ Unto Him 
be the glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus unto 
all generations.”1 ‘‘ To the only wise God through 
Jesus Christ to whom be the glory for ever.’’ 2 
“Now unto our God and Father be the glory for ever 
andever. Amen.”? ‘ That in all things God may be 

-cP pe, ii. 21; 2 Rom. xvi. 27. 3 Phil, iv. 20. 
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glorified through Jesus Christ.” “‘ To the only God 
our Saviour through Jesus Christ our Lord be glory, 
majesty, dominion and power.’ ‘ He made us to 
be priests unto His God and Father; to Him be the 
glory and the dominion for ever and ever.’’* The 
testimony of the earliest accounts of the Holy 
Communion is equally explicit. In the ‘ Doctrine 
of the Twelve Apostles’’ the service is outlined in this 
way : “ Respecting the Eucharist ; thus give ye thanks. 
First for the cup; we give thanks to Thee, our 
Father, for the holy Vine of David Thy servant.” So 
in Justin Martyr’s account : ‘“‘ And when he has taken 
these (bread and a cup of water and mixed wine) he 
sends up praise and glory to the Father of all, through 
the name of the Son and the Holy Ghost.” And 
these two earliest accounts of Eucharistic services are 
confirmed by the later Liturgies. 

Now the Exposition of the Sacrament, the blessing 
of the people with it, the carrying it into the streets 
to be worshipped changes all this and places the Son 
on the Throne where the Father is. It incurs what Dr. 
Bigg rightly called that “ graver danger which has more 
than once been perilously near at hand, that the 
Father has in appearance at any rate been obscured 
behind the Son as the Son in His turn behind the 
Virgin and the Saints.” 

This is not the only reason that has led our 
Church to forbid reservation for worship; there is 
this further one—Christ is not only the perfect Son, 
the Spotless Way, but He is also the True Vine, the 
Head of His Body, the Church; the High Priest of 
Humanity. He perpetually represents us before the 
Father as our Sponsor, our Security, our Pledge. 

1 y Peter i, 11. 2 Jude 24. 3-Rev. i, 6, 
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He is, as we dare to call Him, our Shepherd, Husband, 
Friend. He is identified with us as the Vine with the 
Branches. He is one with us as He is one with 
the Father. He is persecuted with us and He is 
honoured with us: He bears our sorrows, He shares 
our joys. He prays with us, worships with us, works 
with us. Heis not therefore a “Prisoner within the Taber- 
nacle.” Heisnot to be lifted up or carried about pas- 
Sive at the will of His Priests. Once indeed, at His own 
will and command, He went in procession through the 
streets of Jerusalem, but even then as the Son of David 
bound up with His nation, as the King riding in the 
midst of His rejoicing people. And then active, con- 
scious only of the needs of Jerusalem over which He 
weeps, of His Father’s Home which He cleanses, of 
the sick and suffering whom He heals, Anything 
more unlike this picture it is impossible to conceive 
than that of a modern procession of the Eucharist 
through the streets of a city. How then came 
it about? It would seem, as the Bishop of Oxford 
says, that “theological authority had more or less 
reluctantly sanctioned the developments of popular 
devotion because they could not be restrained.” 
No thoughtful disciple of Christ but must receive 
a shock of surprise as he hears of his adored 
Redeemer being carried aloft as though he were some 
aged Pope or some venerated relic. There is no 
development here of explicit devotion but rather a 
narrowing, lowering and materializing of a great 
spiritual fact—of our Lord’s Presence with us. 

But if Rome has coarsened and degraded it, where 
has the Church elsewhere shown her faith in it? 
Where? Except at the celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist. Rome recognizes the fact that Christ is 
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always present in the Church, but we only on occasions. 

How very few there are who recognize the Pre- 
sence of Christ in the congregation? The presence 
of some favourite preacher or some talented organist, 
or some boy singer, these are emphasized again 
and again; some have been known to make their 
attendance at church conditional on some such 
attraction being provided, but the Presence of Christ 
is ignored. In most of our churches to-day there is 
what we call daily service, that is, there is Worship, 
Intercession, Praise and Thanksgiving, and Christ, 
according to His Promise is there, but how few care to 
join Him. And yet those who are not merely indiffer- 
ent, but are almost ready to chide the Priest for 
wasting time, as they say, with Daily Prayers which 
no one attends, will read Browning’s Christmas Eve 
with the greatest admiration, a poem based on the 
truth of the revelation of Christ’s Presence where two 
or three are gathered in His Name. Yes, we who are 
shocked at Rome’s unauthorized efforts to make the 
Presence of Christ the glory of every Church ought 
to show that our faith in that same Presence is, 
without the aid they claim to give, more full, more 
intelligent, and more living. The Roman concep- 
tion is unauthorised and leads to much super- 
stition, but it is better than nothing, and in any case 
it preserves the belief that Christ still dwells amongst 
His people, that He is not banished to a far off realm 
where He looks down upon His struggling Church. It 
were better for us to recover our old faith before we 
disturb their cherished convictions. 

Once, some two hundred and fifty years ago, there 
was more open acknowledgment of Christ’s Presence 
in the congregation than now amongst ourselves. 
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That many are now ready to confess. We may not 
be prepared to grant much fulness of authority to the 
Canons of 1640, but they express the mind of the Church 
ofthat date. Andinthe seventh Canon it is urged that 
since “‘ the Church is the house of God, dedicated to 
His holy worship, it therefore ought to remind us both 
of the greatness and goodness of His Divine Majesty 
and we ought to acknowledge it not only inwardly 
in our hearts but outwardly with our bodies . . . and 
be ready to tender unto the Lord the said acknowledgment 
by doing reverence both at our coming in and going out 
according to the most ancient custom of the primitive 
Church in the purest times and of this Church also for 
many years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” And lest 
this acknowledgment of the Lord’s Presence might be 
misinterpreted the Canon goes on to say. “ The 
reviving of this ancient and laudable custom we 
heartily commend to the serious consideration of all 
good people, not with any intention to exhibit any 
religious worship to the Communion Table, the East, 
or Church or anything therein contained in so doing, 
or to perform the said gesture in the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, upon the opinion of a corporal pre- 
sence of the body of Jesus Christ on the Holy Table or 
in the mystical elements, but only for the advancement 
of God’s Majesty and to give Him alone that honour 
and glory that is due unto Him and not otherwise.” 
Here it is plain that the reverence they urge is to be done 
to the Invisible Lord Who is present in our Churches 
according to His promise to be with the two or three 
gathered together in His Name. 

This Presence it is difficult to realize. We are so 
easily distracted from it by the reading of the service, 
the singing of the Psalms, the words of the preacher, and 
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yet there is, as Browning recognized, no building so 
mean, no congregation so uncouth and ignorant, no 
sermon so bigoted and narrow but has the extraordin- 
ary blessing of the Presence of the Lord. 

His words are worth recalling: 


‘ All at once I looked up with terror. 
He was there. 
He Himself with his human air. 
On the narrow pathway, just before. 
I saw the back of Him no more— 
He had left the Chapel, then, as I. 
I forgot all about the sky. 
No face: only the sight 
Of a sweepy garment, vast and white 
With a hem that I could recognize— 
I felt no terror, no surprise ; 
My mind filled with the cataract, 
At one bound of the mighty fact, 
I remember, He did say, 
‘Doubtless that to this world’s end, 
Where two or three should meet and pray, 
He would be in the midst, theiy Friend ; 
Certainly He was theve with them.’ 
And my pulses leaped for joy 
Of the golden thought without alloy, 
That I saw His very vesture’s hem.’’! 


He is then with us, and as Priest. 

As in the days of His Flesh He would say together 
with His disciples the Prayer He taught them—for 
how otherwise would they have learnt it—so He repeats 
with us the Lord’s Prayer. As He would take the 
Psalms and sing them together with them as His 
Great Intercession for their needs, so now He repeats 
with us the same Psalms as we urge them for the 
world’s needs that are now revealed to us. 

There is perhaps no better method for imparting 

1 Christmas Eve. Browning. 
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reality to these old Jewish songs, so strangely Catholic 
and adaptable to our circumstances, than to pause fora 
moment and imagine that we hear Him repeating them 
With us. At first we may ask how can He say :— 

“Lord, how are they increased that trouble Me! 
Many are they that rise up against Me”’: or 

“ My beauty is gone for very trouble, and worn away 
because of all Mine enemies ” 3 or 

“Innumerable troubles have come about Me; 
My sins have taken such hold upon Me that Iam not 
able to look up, yea, they are more in number than 
the hairs of My head... .” 

But when we remember how even a human priest 
like Ezra could so identify himself with the sins of the 
Jews as to say, “ O my God, I am ashamed and blush 
to lift up my face to Thee, my God, for our iniquities are 
increased over our head and our trespass is grown up 
unto the heavens... .’1 We feel our own High 
Priest out of whom we sprung and to whom we have 
been mystically united, Who is ours as we are His, 
not only confesses our sins with us, but bears them as 
Ezra never could have done, 

Or we may wonder how He can say, ‘‘ The Lord 
is My Shepherd, therefore can I lack nothing ”’ ; 

“In God’s Word will I rejoice, in the Lord’s Word 
will I comfort Me”’; 

“My soul truly waiteth still upon God, for of Him 
cometh My Salvation,” 
till we remember the many similar expressions of 
trust and confidence that He used when He was in 
Palestine such as :— 

“ The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father do”; 


1 Ezra ix, 6, 
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“ Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me— 
and I know that Thou hearest Me always”’ ; 

‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.”’ 

Fr. Benson most truly says that ‘‘ the Psalter is not 
simply given to us by God to be the proper instrument of 
all true devotion, but that this devotion is in the fellow- 
ship of the Incarnate Son.”’ It comprises a worship 
in which the “ Spirit of Christ is still pouring itself 
from the lips of His Body the Church. For in the Psalms 
we must always recognize not the man but the God Man, 
because the Psalmist is a Person of infinitely greater 
reality than any whose names live upon the scroll of 
history or in the dreams of imagination. He is the 
Eternal Son of God, the predestined Son of Man, 
the Conqueror of Satan, the Second Adam, the Father 
of the World to come.” ! 

But it is not only through the Psalms that He 
rejoices to lead us to the Father, but in our prayers. 

And lest we should forget His merciful pleading in 
them for us, the Church has taught us to say at the 
end of each prayer, “‘ Through Jesus Christ our Lord,” 
or “ Through our only Mediator and Advocate Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” or ‘‘ Through the merits of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour,’’ words meaning something more 
than a pious recollection of the fact that we are not 
worthy to ask for anything by ourselves, and embodying 
the fact that He is with us, stands at our head and pre- 
sents these petitions for us. 

And as He praises the Father with us, thanks Him 
for us, asks Him in our behalf, so He speaks for Him to 
us. The Lessons are His word first spoken centuries 
ago to very different people but now having a message 


1 The War Songs of the Prince of Peace. A Devotional 
Commentary on the Psalter, by the Rev. R. M. Benson. 
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for us. And the Sermon, if the preacher will but 
sink himself and become Christ’s Instrument, will 
contain His counsel to us. 

There is no moment when He is silent except during 
those brief minutes when we are speaking to Him 
directly. There are certain special needs of a personal 
character which we bring to Him first, such as our 
Litany contains, but they never rest there; the Lord’s 
Prayer which He speaks with us to the Father sums 
them allup. It may be said and with some truth that 
our hymns unlike the Psalms and Collects are personal 
to Him, that there are comparatively few that He sings 
with us for there are but few addressed to the Father. 
And no doubt there is risk lest in our use of them we 
forget that He is not only our own Lord Who bought 
us with His death and therefore deserves our ceaseless 
praises but our High Priest Who rejoices to take us 
into the Presence of the Father. 

All this may seem to some unreal and even fantastic. 
They may say, “To us, if we are to choose, the Roman 
Catholic Conception is easier and more within the 
range of our spiritual faculties. The lights, the Priest 
in Vestments, the flashing of the monstrance as the Host 
is lifted in blessing, the prostrations of the people give 
us an opportunity to which we can rise. There is one 
single conception, the Presence of Christ, to this with 
one act of concentration we make our homage and 
come away rested, for we have seen and acknowledged 
Him. But your view of a Christ Who is practically 
always present where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, lacks demonstration, fails in appeal. There 
is nothing to suggest it nor anything to lead us tocele- 
brate it.” The question is not what is easiest, what is 
most comfortable to our earthly selves, but what corre- 
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sponds best with the Truth of the Gospel. It maybe 
true that some minds conceive more readily the glory 
of Christ in the Heavens focussed on a thousand altars 
than as expressed in the figure of an Invisible High 
Priest present in numberless congregations, but the 
latter is the picture the New Testament leaves with us. 
He who is seen in the midst of the Church is described 
as ‘‘ The Son of Man clothed with a garment down to the 
foot and girt about the paps with a golden girdle ; 
holding the seven stars in His right hand, and walk- 
ingin the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” and 
this the last portrait of Him seen harmonizes better with 
the thought of His Invisible Presence with us as 
our High Priest kindling, quickening, helping our 
worshipthan as a blazing sun emitting endless rays 
of Himself to stimulate our wonder. It also accords 
better with the needs of the world, for these in our 
Psalms and Prayers are never forgotten. Psalm 
after Psalm depicts the stricken state of Humanity, 
the woful needs of the Church. Prayer after Prayer 
reminds us of the difficulties, trials and anxieties 
of nation and people. We dare not in an access of 
selfishness leave all our troubles at the Church door 
and enjoy the luxury of forgetting all but Him. Nay, 
rather seeing that He is more heavily burdened than 
we are, that King though He is His kingdom is as 
yet in civil war, that High Priest Himself there is never 
a day passes but needs His sacrifice, we like to range 
ourselves with Him and pour out before His Father 
and ours the needs that press upon us so heavily, that 
having laid them at His feet in His Name we may be 
able to lift up our voices in thanksgiving, knowing 
that they are heard, 


XI 
THE PRESENCE IN THE EUCHARIST 


“The bread which we break, is it not a communion of the 
Body of Christ ? *— Cor. x. 16, 


2 eam CE of Christ to believers, an assured 
Presence of Christ in the Church ; if we possess 
these we possess everything. Nothing further is 
necessary. Christ is in the world meeting very peculiar 
needs by His own immediate Presence; He is in the 
Church, enabling her to become Intercessor for man- 
kind. It is urged, therefore, if His Presence is real in 
both these cases, it cannot become more real by a 
Celebration of the Holy Communion. Such is an 
objection shared by large numbers of Church people. 
But is it not true that the reality of Christ’s Presence 
admits of modes and degrees? It may be compared to 
light of whose presence or absence we need never be in 
doubt. But that presence varies greatly both in mode 
and degree ; the light of summer differs from the light of 
winter, and that of morning from evening. Even the 
brightest form in which we know it, the sunbeam, may 
be intensified by means of a lens and focussed toa point 
where it shines like a diamond. May not something 
of the same kind occur in the Holy Communion ?’”’1 
Again, is it not true that the reality of Presence is 


1 Aspects of the Holy Communion, J. T. Levens, p. 238. 
b.P. 145 L 
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dominated by purpose? Is not my presence made 
more real to my friend by the purposes I have towards 
him. It is of one kind if I am sitting with him in the 
room, of another if Iam helping him in some difficult task, 
another if I am dying for him. A Canadian romance 
tells of a fine act of friendship shown by an Indian toa 
white man which illustrates this. The white man was 
dying, and the physician could do nothing for him. 
Suddenly an old Indian, travelling with him as prisoner 
rather than companion, appeared at the bedside 
amongst the dying man’s friends. ‘‘ He is my brother,” 
he said, and stooping laid both hands which he had 
held before the fire for a long time on the man’s heart. 
‘“‘ Take his feet, his hands, his legs and his head in your 
hands,’’ he said to them all. “Life is in us; we will 
give him life.” He knelt down and kept both hands 
on the white man’s heart, while the others, even the 
doctor, awed by his act, did as they were bidden. 
“Shut your eyes. Let your life gointo him. Think 
of him and him alone.’’ And so he and the others, 
pressing the man’s hands and head and feet and legs, 
infused life into his dying body and he recovered. 
These men had been present with the dying man 
for hours, but now they were present in a new way 
with a new purpose. 

So, too, the revelations of the risen Lord varied 
in modes and reality of Presence. He was present 
with Mary Magdalene and the women in one way, 
giving them comfort, hope and joy; but He was 
present with the Apostles in another way when 
He breathed on them and said, ‘“‘ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.”” The Presence in each case was equally 
real in the sense that there was nothing lacking in it, 
the whole Christ was there; but on Easter night it 
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it is the Purpose of the Eucharist that determines 
the power of the Presence. In the ordinary worship 
of the Church, as we have seen, Christ is present as 
our Great High Priest giving to our praise its life, to 
Our prayers their efficacy, according to His promise : 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My 
Name, there am I in the midst of them,” 2 But the 
Purpose of the Eucharist js different. 

In language not very easy to interpret, the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us that our High 


offer both gifts and Sacrifices. And this offering 
is afterwards spoken of as His Blood, an offering far 
surpassing in its effects any offering under the old 
law: “ For if the blood of goats and bulls and the 
ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctify 


1 The Body of Christ, Charles Gore, M.A., D.D., pP. 147; 
* St. Matt. xviii, 20, 3 Heb. Vilit. 4 Heb. ix, 13, 14. 
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This offering is made in the Holy place, Christ 
having purchased the right to enter into it on our 
behalf through Hisredemption. Nowthis great work 
of Christ, which gives fulness of meaning to all the 
ritual offerings under the old law, is that which moves 
and stirs the spiritual enthusiasm of the heavenly 
host. St. John tells us that he had seen Christ stand- 
ing in the midst of the Churches vested as a priest, 
and had heard Him giving such warning and counsel 
to the Church as He felt needful. That was one vision 
such as we might see with the eye of faith when the 
Church gathers together for worship. But there was 
another. Afterwards he saw: “‘In the midst of the 
Throne and of the four living creatures, and in 
the midst of the elders, a Lamb standing as it had 
been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which 
are the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the 
earth.” 2 It is this that we might see if we had 
spiritual insight clear enough when the Eucharist 
is celebrated. The same Christ, equally real, but with 
two different purposes. 

Our association with our High Priest in His 
dread offering of His Blood is the highest privilege 
we can enjoy. And there is no need in order that we 
may enjoy it that we should journey to some distant 
holy place far removed from our earth, any more 
than it was necessary that St. John should be taken 
away from Patmos in order that he might see what 
God showed him. ‘‘ We have,’’ wonderful to relate, 
boldness to enter into the holy place here and be as 
near our Lord in this great rite, as though we were with 
Him in the Upper Room on the night that He suffered. 
This is, then, the peculiar glory of the, Eucharist, and 

1 Rev. i. 13. 2 Rev. v. 6. 
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we can easily see why it deserves the unique position 
that it holds in the Church. 

For the offering of the sacrificed life of Christ is 
the greatest act that the Universe has seen. It is 
that which marks out our earth with special honour. 
Sacrifice is always glorious, and we rejoice in it wherever 
it is seen. The newsboy who cheerfully sacrifices 
his own life to save the life of the burning girl, the 
physician who readily gives his own life for his patient, 
the mother who dies for her child, and the soldier 
who dies for his country, these are our best acts: they 
redeem the race and shed every time they occur a 
new glory over humanity. We celebrate them with 
poetry, music and dramatic art ; we commemorate 
them in marble and stone ; we thank God for them in 
our prayers and worship ; but glorious as they are, they 
pale into insignificance beside the great Sacrifice of 
Christ. The Majesty of His Person, the greatness of 
the love that moved Him, its perfect character un- 
sullied with a single stain, undarkened by a shadow, 
the extraordinary circumstances under which it took 
place, the amazing results secured by it, even the 
freedom of the world, all these give it a transcendent 
character, they move the thunders of heaven as well 
as the praises of earth, they give joy to the heart of 
the Eternal Father of an otherwise lost race. A 
“new song,”’ unlike any that has been heard before, is 
sung by the living creatures and the elders as they 
fall down before the Lamb, having every one of them 
harps and golden vials full of odours which are the 
prayers of the Saints. “Thou art worthy; .. . for 
Thou wast slainand hast redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood.” 1 


1 Rev. v. 9 
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We cannot, then, make too much of its celebration. 
Every circumstance that may give it honour in the sight 
of men we must give—place, hour, music, ceremonial, 
proclamation by sermon or otherwise—all must be 
chosen so that men may understand its amazing signifi- 
cance. For weare with Him, as wellas with Angels and 
Archangels and all the host of heaven; with Him in 
the setting forth of the act of Calvary. That act, so 
widely misunderstood even now, must be seen as it 
appears in the heavenly places, in the highest heaven 
where He presents it. Of course, all that we do can 
never add anything to it; our finest music, our most 
perfect ceremonial can never make it high or low, 
great or small in the eyes of Him with Whom we have 
to do. We do it not in the hope that it may of itself 
give any pleasure in the spiritual realms. From the 
spiritual point of view and in itself, our setting of that 
great act has no significance beyond the fact that it 
is the tribute of gratefullove. The plain celebration in 
some mission church, where a few poor people gather 
about their priest with harsh voices but warm hearts, 
with strange manners but sacrificed lives, speaks with 
a voice that the great cathedral crowded with the 
fashionable and idle fails to find in spite of the splendid 
Mass surpassing in its magnificence any that had 
previously been heard. That which alone from the 
human side gives character to our Eucharist is the 
amount of sacrifice it has called forth. For the whole 
service is sacrifice, and He, our High Priest, is pre- 
senting sacrifice in His Person. He who prostrated 
Himself before the Father in Gethsemane bends low, 
we may well believe, before the Father’s Throne with 
His life, that life which was saturated with sacrifice 
before it was placed on the altar of Calvary; and the 
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association with Him of one who is then thinking 
of self-pleasing must be intolerable. For, as Origen 
Says, “as He stands before God, He looks to see 
with what sort of offering every Church and every 
individual is filling His hands.”1 And_ this dull 
grey drab habit of self-consciousness, self-interest, 
self-centredness, what right has it there beside Him, 
Who is red in His apparel, and clothed in garments 
like him that treadeth the winepress? “ Friend, 
how camest thou in hither, not having the sacrificial 
garment ?”’ is the question that ought to smite the 
conscience of all who are there to glorify sacrifice 
without trying to live it. 

The Eucharist, then, represents the whole Body of 
Christ united with its Head in the presentation of the 
act of Calvary. It is this which makes the atoning 
work of Christ an eternal act, though historically 
finished on Good Friday. It is this which rids the 
Atonement of all those criticisms which are founded 
on the idea that it is not reasonable to accept the 
merits of one for the demerits of another. F or here 
the Christian joins his great Head. He is not saying 
with the Bechuana convert, “‘ Christ,come down from 
the Cross, for that is my place,” but he is putting him- 
self there with Christ. He is taking the Cross as His 
Master told him to do, andin thought, mind and pur- 
pose is crucified with Christ upon it. And he is doing 
this with gladness and rej oicing, offering his little with 
Christ’s much; and not doing it alone, but doing it 
with the whole body of the Church of which he is a 
member. So at the great moment of consecration 
the Church, in union with her great High Priest, breaks 
the bread; that is, pledges herself with her Lord and 
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King to a broken life of sacrifice. That is the supreme 
moment, and the early ritual of the elevation of the 
elements before the people was at first intended to 
recall the mind of the worshipper to the Sacrifice, 
not, as it is now in Roman churches, to stimulate 
the people to worship. The great High Priest has been 
present from the beginning, as the Head of the Body, 
and is not more really present after the consecration 
than before. And yet there takes place now a new 
manifestation of His Presence. He desires that the 
whole body of the worshippers shall be one with Him 
not only in will and intention, but in substantial unity. 
He seeks to incorporate them into Himself, so that 
they may be actually one with Him in His great pre- 
sentation. Though members of His body and so 
united with Him, they are stained with sin; though 
one with Him in mind and intention, yet He knows 
how weak the will is, and how far it lags behind its 
expression. 

Now, as through breathing upon His Apostles He 
made them substantially one with Him in His Mission 
and could say “‘ As My Father hath sent Me so send I 
you,’ so by communicating them with His very life, 
His Body and His Blood, He makes us substantially 
one with Him in His offering. This is what is meant 
when it is said there is no Sacrifice without Communion. 
Unless Christ is able to find one to share with Him His 
own life in that great act, the presentation seems to 
fail. Our communion, then, seems to be putting our 
words into action, pressing forward to share Christ’s 
great Atoning Act through His communicated life. 
This communicating of Himself to us is, of course, 
to each one who is spiritually fitted to receive 
Him a new manifestation of His Presence. We are 
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nearer then to the moment when the veil will be lifted, 
and we see Him face to face, than at any other time, 
for He is imparting to us Himself. And the fact 
that He is communicating others besides ourselves 
gives a new expression to His Divine Presence. We 
rightly kneel to receive His Body and Blood into 
ourselves, because He is turning to us now and com- 
municating His whole life into our own starved lives. 
And it is natural that the elements, being what they 
are, should, as it were, focus that Divine Presence 
which fills the church. They make the point at which 
we touch Christ and receive Him into our being. 
They are to us the meeting-place where He comes to 
us and we come to Him. We, to use the words of the 
Catechism, take as well as receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ. It is true that we are one with 
Him before we receive, being members of His Body, 
but we now receive a fresh draught of His life into 
ourselves through the Holy Spirit. We receive His 
Body and His Blood. 

It is not surprising that words so unspeakably 
great should have concentrated the attention upon 
the Gift in the Sacrament rather than on the Giver, 
that controversy should have arisen out of the mystery 
of His communicated Nature which He calls His Body 
and Blood rather than on the equally amazing mystery, 
His power to give It. But whatever may have been 
thought later, it is hardly possible to doubt that to 
the Apostles it was the Giver Who filled their mind 
and consciousness even more than the Gift. And 
had their feeling been ours there might have been less 
stumbling over the reality of what He gives. No 
one can have recalled that scene with the help that 
Ober-Ammergau gives, without gaining a deeper 
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impression of the intense reality that pervades it all. 
He, the Life, is giving life—would He do less? Is it 
conceivable that at such a moment He should be 
thinking of symbols rather than of the truths for which 
they stand, of signs instead of realities. Of course, 
once we doubt the truth of His Godhead, directly we 
allow the thought of the Leader of a great cause pledging 
His disciples to remember Him and it to captivate 
the imagination, then the Eucharist becomes a Last 
Supper for ever bound up with a touching appeal 
expressed in word and symbol not to forget. The 
whole scene is then but a beautiful poem in which 
the memory of a great and loved Teacher is for ever 
enshrined. His Presence haunts, indeed, the place 
wherever the tender loving service is performed, but 
only as the scent of some flower is revived, as some 
precious letter which has lain by for many years is 
opened and re-read. There is no reality. We are 
in the sphere of pious fancy andimagination. Reality 
depends on the character of the Person Who is instituting 
the rite, and if He be the Eternal Son of God Who 
redeemed the world by His Death, then we know that 
the Gift is as real as the Giver, that more, not less, 
than we think must be imported into the words. 

But all, of course, in the heavenly order. It is not 
that the inward spiritual grace is brought down from 
above and made a part of the bread and wine by the 
act of consecration, but rather that this act being 
fulfilled by our High Priest in the heavenly places, 
the gifts are there taken and, whilst losing nothing 
of their reality, become the spiritual Body and Blood 
of Christ. Our knowledge of that spiritual world is 
necessarily so vague and slight that we have no con- 
ception of the great changes that must affect our 
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knowledge of matter. Christ’s own risen Body is 
real and actual, but yet subject to conditions of which 
we can form no adequate idea, so, too, it must be with 
any substance that the risen Christ takes into His 
hands which thenceforth becomes different from what 
it is without losing its own earthly component parts. 
But, again, the fact that it is taken into the spiritual 
order means that its spiritual blessings can only be 
discernible to faith. The risen Christ was only touched 
and seen by the faithful, and His risen life, communi- 
cated through the consecrated bread and wine, is only 
received by faith. Some have said that this must 
necessarily be so, that the risen Christ could not have 
been seen by the Pharisees even had they been in the 
upper room with the disciples, that as we need a 
certain kind of eye to see earthly things, so we need 
a certain faith to see spiritual things. But whatever 
may be the truth of that, it remains that none but 
the faithful can receive the Body and Blood of the Lord. 

Again we must remember that the Giver is always 
greater than the Gift He bestows, and that His 
Love and intention in bestowing it are the points 
on which the mind must be concentrated. The rever- 
ence we are bidden by the Church’s directions to show 
to the gift becomes superstitious if the Giver should 
be forgotten. It has no independent sacredness apart 
from Him. If He should withdraw His Presence 
from it, it sinks back into its natural substance. It is 
only of infinite value so long as it is serving His pur- 
pose. And that purpose is clear. Sacrificed life—the 
separated gift first, the Body and then the Blood, empha- 
sizes this—is for sacrificed life, as graceisfor grace. To 
honour and adore It whilst we remain selfish, is not only 
to proclaim our unfitness, but to express our blundering 
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stupidity. Such a gift is not given that we may feel 
better, but that we may do better; not that we may 
assert its reality, but show its reality in fruits of love and 
devotion. We are not made alive unto God in order to 
rejoice ina fresh sense of vitality, but that we may make 
others alive by the Life we receive. There is indeed a 
Real Presence more real than the faith of the best can 
perceive, but it is the Presence of a Sacrificed Lord Who 
wishes to make us a sacrificed people. Alas for those 
who seek to enter its sacred precincts simply that they 
may enjoy some famous Mass or be interested in some 
quaint ceremonial! Alas for those who seek the 
Covenanted Presence simply from motives of cold 
duty or precise obligation! It is the very Reality 
of His Presence that would smite them blind with 
its dazzling glare, were they not mercifully hidden 
behind the cloud that conceals Him from the unloving. 
But happy are those who, seeing the glory of self- 
sacrifice and their own selfishness, humbly creep in 
if by God’s mercy the strong tide that is flowing may 
reach their own narrow selves. Happy are the young 
blest with generous hearts, the courageous who are 
still in love with ventures, the mothers who toil for 
their children, the husbands who work for their wives, 
the servants who seek their masters’ good, the countless 
numbers who are seeking the interest of those for 
whom they work, the welfare of the city or state, the 
relief of the poor and suffering, for here they meet 
with One Who understands them and the work better 
than they do themselves, here they are carried forward 
by the mighty wave of love that flows from Him, and 
here they find a new strength for their endeavours. 


XII 
THE PRESENCE IN THE WORLD 


“That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.’’—S. Joun i. 9. 


E have now considered some of those helps 
which God has provided for the attainment 

of man’s high destiny. They are all summed up 
for us ‘in Christ,’ Christ as indwelling the soul and 
helping from within, and Christ as indwelling the 
Church and helping the soul from without. To the 
happily increasing number of those who are engaged 
in furthering the welfare of Humanity, whether in 
duties to the State or by taking part in the various 
philanthropic agencies that are carried on for the 
amelioration of the lot of the greater part of mankind, 
all this may be thought to minister to a refined 
spiritual selfishness. Here nothing has been said 
about the solemn obligation to extend Christ’s Kingdom 
to the heathen, nothing about the necessity for each 
one to promote the social welfare of his neighbour. 
“You are forgetting your own Parable, it will 
be urged, ‘‘and have become so immersed with the 
interest of the shrine that you have forgotten 
where it stood in the midst of man. It seems as 
though you had been describing some hot-house 
system by which plants carefully sheltered from wind 
and storm may arrive at maturity. Is it not the case 
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that it is by action that human life develops, and by 
ventures of faith for the well-being of the race that 
men have risen to the noblest heights of human char- 
acter. Would it not have been better to have shown 
that, great as the destiny of the individual may be, 
he cannot attain to it apart from the race, that it 
is only by throwing himself heart and soul into social 
work that he can be freed from those selfish tendencies 
which alone dwarf the soul and keep it back from 
its promise? ”’ 

To all this there is but one answer, and that, the 
admission of the truth of what is urged. No man 
can attain to his destiny alone. Hemust bring some 
neighbour along with him. He is so made that the 
best of him is not seen till his duty to his fellow-men 
is fulfilled. This we have already said. But the 
question that always besets us in our relations to 
others isnotsomuch, How canI best help ? but, How 
can I help at all? I long to stretch forth my hand 
and lift my friend out of his difficulties, but I have 
neither the wit nor the strength. Other people have 
gifts of ministry, but I have none; others have tact 
and skill in following directions, but I am by nature 
slow and awkward. I should do more harm than 
good by interfering. So it is that the number of 
social workers is absurdly small compared with the 
crying needs that have to be met. The greater number 
of members of the Christian Church are doing nothing 
consciously or directly for. the well-being of Society. 
It is calculated that Christ has over four hundred 
millions of people, not only attached to Him, but 
incorporated into His mystical Body. If but half 
of these were at work the social regeneration of man- 
kind would be effected. War would be over and regarded 
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very much as we now regard duelling ; co-operation 
would be substituted for strikes; well managed 
colonies for workhouses ; rivalry in producing the 
best articles for competition in trade. In the truth 
we have been trying to unfold there are all the resources 
necessary for an inconceivably great moral and social 
change, but it is hindered and put back, not only by 
a sluggish and cowardly indolence which refuses to 
use its powers for the welfare of the community, but 
also by a failure to recognize the truth we are urging. 

For it would be difficult to name any that would 
have anything like the same effect as this of Christ’s 
Indwelling Presence. Directly a man admits this 
his excuses vanish. He is compelled to say with St. 
Paul : ‘‘ In Christ Who strengtheneth meI cando,” not 
merely some things, but “all things,” ie. all things 
to which He calls me. And no sense of intellectual 
or physical weakness is allowed to have any weight, 
for by the same Apostle he is taught to say, ‘“‘ When 
I am weak, then am I strong.’ He is in the position 
of some poor scholar who is asked to undertake a 
translation quite beyond his powers, but who has 
for a close friend a teacher of European reputation. 
“Ought I to undertake this? ”’ he asks. And when 
his friend replies, ‘‘ Yes, and if you ever get into any 
difficulty you know you can always rely on my help. 
Come to me whenever you like. I shall enj oy helping 
you,” he hesitates no longer. Or, to put the matter 
even more plainly, he is like the wife who has been 
asked by her husband to help him in a part of his 
work. At first she thinks it is impossible, but on 
his saying ‘‘ You know we shall do it together, but I 
wanted you to have the credit,” she looks up and with 
a smiling face gladly consents, These are but imperfect 
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images of the great Truth set forth, and suggest 
amazing resources of power for even the weakest. 
But, independently of the fact that, as in Christ 
are hid all the riches of wisdom and knowledge, that 
He is the Power of God and the Wisdom of God, that 
He has authority over all things in heaven and earth ; 
independently of the fact that though, as St. Paul 
says, not many noble, not many mighty, not many 
wise after the flesh have been called, but on the con- 
trary, the foolish, the weak, the base, the despised, 
yet the world has been turned upside down by them, and 
the whole face of society regenerated ; independently 
of these facts, which ought to give us the greatest 
encouragement for all kinds of ventures and dangerous 
enterprises, there are three considerations which 
show the important effect this truth ought to have 
on the duty of caring for the social welfare of mankind. 
(x) The character of Him Who indwells us. (2) His 
dependence upon His members for the expression of His 
character. (3) The responsibility thereby involved. 
(1) The Character of Him Who indwells us. It 
might almost suffice to say here that He is the 
Vine and His members the Branches. A Vine is not 
a single individual in the sense which a man is 
an individual. It is not one object; all its parts 
making up one and the self-same plant, as the 
bones and flesh; and when Christ said ““I am the 
true Vine,’ He meant, “‘ Iam all that a Vine expresses, 
I am the Ideal Vine,” and therefore, we may add, ‘I 
am a corporate body, not a single separate indivi- 
duality. All my branches are bound up with me in 
a corporate unity.’”’ Of course in Himself, being God, 
He is self-contained and self-sustained, and needs no 
creative help or sympathy, but when He became 
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Incarnate, this corporate life which is in Him through 
His Name Love, which is in Him through the holy 
and mysterious relationship of Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, became intertwined with man. He became 
the Great Vine of which the vast number of the bap- 
tized are the Branches. He became the Son of Man, 
all Humanity being gathered up, born anew, sanctified 
and saved in Him. And as the Vine lives by a process 
of self multiplication, so Christ by the constant repeti- 
tion of His own type. 

And this ideal relationship with man was expressed 
in His historic life. He came eating and drinking, 
mixing freely with all classes of men, rich and poor, 
high and low. No one was alien to Him, all belonged 
to Him whatever their social characteristics might 
be. He loved to be amongst men, blessing the children, 
comforting the mothers, healing the sick, talking 
with the wayfarer, stimulating the young men to 
heroic enterprises, inviting to the circle of His 
friends, now a fisherman, now a man of business, now 
an enthusiast, now a humble, shrinking Galilean, 
cheering the newly married, praising the ascetic, 
helping the Pharisee: it mattered not who they 
were, He was accessible to them all, and rejoiced in 
the wonderful possibilities that their natures revealed. 
The man, then, in whom He dwells must be social, 
for that was Christ’s characteristic. He must be 
interested in his fellow-men, for that is Christ’s interest. 
He must be desirous to remove every cause that hinders 
his brother’s well-being, for that is what Christ wishes. 
He cannot allow earthly or social distinction to affect 
his judgment of man’s worth, for He in whom He dwells 
has no respect of persons. He finds Himself naturally 
drawn to help the feeble and the outcast, for that was 
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ever the first concern of Him Who is now His other 
self. He goes about doing good, for that was the 
characteristic of Christ Whose Spirit animates him. 
The self-interested and self-seeking life is entirely alien 
to Christ, and must be to every one in whom He lives. 

(2) His dependence upon us. Not only is the 
character of Christ essentially corporate and social, 
but as the Vine, so He, is dependent on His 
members for expressing this. The Vine is dependent 
on the branches for its peculiar form and habit, 
for its power to persist amid the most varied 
conditions. And Christ has allowed Himself to be 
dependent on His members for the growth and expan- 
sion of His thoughts, His words and deeds. Where 
man is not, Christ is not in evidence,where His Church 
is feeble, Christ appears to be feeble, where His Church 
is strong, Christ appears to be strong. He may desire 
to make His name known in some part of Africa and 
China where no one has ever heard it, but this He 
cannot do unless He can move some one of His members 
to doit. Inastrangely humiliating way He is limited 
by us. Our indolence, our caution, our meanness 
keep Him, the Victorious One, back. He is for ever 
asking ‘‘ Who will go for us?” as place after place 
opens out, but the response is scanty. He had plannec 
that His Faith should win by example and practice 
but its triumphs are small. This true Vine rootec¢ 
inthe earth was to bethe glory of the world, attractin; 
all men by its beauty and productiveness. It wa: 
to exercise influence by simply being what it was 
Its own truth should enable it to conquer; but th 
wild boar out of the wood hath ravaged it, broke 
down its fences, trampled its roots. Christ’s Idea 
still waits for fulfilment. 
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And it has become so obscured, so ignored, 
that when its plan is proposed by some great 
political thinker the world receives it with accla- 
mation, as some new discovery. An example of 
this has lately occurred in the warm welcome that 
has been rightly given to Lord Haldane’s very in- 
teresting and wise address at Montreal. He was 
speaking of some of those fundamental causes that 
make for peace. Countries allied by kinship and 
similarity of aim, countries such as Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States. They ought to lay 
a foundation on which peace would not only be possible 
but probable, and if peace reigned there the peace 
of the world might be secured. This foundation would 
not be arbitration treaties, codes, courts and the like, 
to which men hoping for peace are prone to look, but 
something more stable. Sharing the same ethical 
standards and ideals they produce everywhere a 
certain habit, temperament and creed, a natural 
instinctive belief in the value of orderly life, civic 
discipline and ready obedience to law. There is such 
a widespread recognition of these that each citizen 
finds himself naturally acting upon them. This 
spirit begets a habit of life which the Germans call 
Sitlichkeit, a system of habitual or customary 
conduct which a man would feel it to be bad form 
or “not the thing” to disregard. The will of the 
community is so widespread that at last it becomes 
a sort of second nature for all the members that 
compose it. There may be exceptions here and 
there, but generally you will find a man acting in 
harmony with it, without reflection or sense of obliga- 
tion, in perfect freedom. The spirit of his country is 
embodied in himself, he cannot do otherwise, and he 
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is led naturally and simply to prefer the good of the 
community to his own good. A man, said Lord 
Haldane, may be impelled to action of a high 
order by his sense of unity with the society to 
which he belongs, actions of which from the civic 
standpoint all approve. What he does in such a case 
is “natural to him and is done without thought of 
reward or punishment, but it has reference to standards 
of conduct set up by society and accepted just because 
society has set them up.’’ And he gave as an illustra- 
tion the case of an Englishman taken prisoner by 
Mahommedan rebels in the Indian Mutiny. He is 
face to face with a cruel death. They offer him his 
life if he will repeat something from the Koran. If 
he complies no one is likely ever to hear of it, and he 
will be free to return to England and the woman he 
loves. He is not a Christian, he has no hope of heaven, 


Yet for the honour of the English race 
May I not live and endure disgrace. 


He is led, compelled by the spirit of England to die, 
like a martyr— 
“Just for the pride of the old countree.” 


He cannot act alien to its spirit. 

I have laid stress upon this and quoted much of it 
because I know of no better expression of the aims of 
Christ for His Church than this happy description of 
“ Sittlichkeit.”” That the Christian life should become 
a second nature, that men should act in harmony with 
it, naturally and without reflection, that they should 
be ready to die for their Leader, all this Christ looked 
for from the members of His Society. Her children 
gathered from East and West, from North and 
South should grow up through Him into such in- 
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timate fellowship with one another, should live in 
such daily observance of His precepts, that she would 
gradually become the embodiment of His Spirit. 
That which Lord Haldane hoped for the three great 
peoples who were united by ties of blood and the in- 
heritance of great traditions, ought to be seen in a much 
clearer and fuller form in this great Society of men 
gathered from every part of the world. Incorporated in 
Christ’s Church they would grow up so much in love with 
His Spirit, that they would instinctively prefer His judg- 
ment to their own, and risk even life itself in devotion to 
His cause. And so the great ideas of the Gospel, the 
spirit of mercy, compassion and love would not only 
find a home but a practical expression in the life of 
the citizens of the greatest Kingdom the world has 
ever seen. It might be confidently expected that as 
this Kingdom exercised its sway and influence in the 
world the spirit of oppression, greed and competition 
would disappear. 

(3) The responsibility thereby involved. There 
is nothing to prevent the attainment of this 
glorious ideal, except disunion amongst the mem- 
bers, and their forgetfulness of their living King. If 
England, the United States and Canada were divided 
amongst themselves, no longer shared the same ideals, 
no longer observed the same ethical standards, Lord 
Haldane’s prophecy could have no realization. So, 
when Christ’s Society lost her ideals, forgot her 
ethical standards, then Christ’s hope for her failed. 
It is true that she has done something, she has 
leavened the rude world by her spirit, but her influence 
in trade disputes and in international politics is almost 
negligible, though those concerned are all members of 
her body, and profess to be guided by her principles. 
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If we could imagine the Church of the East and the 
Church of the West, the Anglican and the free Churches 
not only all sharing the same ideals, for by their accept- 
ance of the Scriptures they do this, not only sharing the 
same loyalty to the one King, for this they solemnly 
do, but all realizing their responsibility to act up 
to their profession and working with one another in 
forcing these ideals on the conscience of mankind, the 
universal reign of peace would be here. The Church 
has failed through a lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility. This she is now beginning to feel. Every- 
where there is an expectation of something better. 
The prevailing discontent amongst Christians at the 
increase of divorce and the disregard of family 
life, at the humiliating conditions under which the 
vast majority of the members of the Christian Brother- 
hood live, at the growth of luxury and selfishness, 
is a healthy sign. And as each Church faces the 
problem, it realizes afresh the hopeless inadequacy of 
its own resources for the task. It is driven not to 
construct new theories but to find new helpers. 
The two Presbyterian Churches in Scotland are 
seeking union, and inspite of the set back of the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, the English Church is seeking 
the help of the Free Churches on the great questions 
of Temperance, Sweating and the White Slave Traffic. 
The progress that has been made during the last fifty 
years would surprise the Christian thinkers of the first 
years of the nineteenth century. The aims of the 
Labour Party and of Trades Unions to bring about 
a change in the conditions under which so many have 
to live are discussed in Christian Conferences and 
debated by Christian leaders. The conscience of the 
Church is at last aroused, and it is as impossible that 
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it can acquiesce in the conditions that it sees to-day 
as that it should acquiesce in the slave trade. The 
danger lies in its supposing that the change can 
come about apart from Christ. It is only by Christ 
indwelling the Body more and more, only by Christians 
recognizing that He not only indwells them but all 
the baptized, that any social reform can be securely 
guarded. 

It is when they learn to look for Him in every one 
they see, when the poor woman bending under her 
heavy burden is a revelation of Christ carrying His 
Cross, when the child sickening in the close infected 
court is seen to be one of His children, when the girl 
working in the unhealthy factory is realized to be 
His sister, when we see everywhere relations of the 
Person Whom we love and Whose Presence we recog- 
nize to be the greatest Fact in our lives, it is then 
that we seek to give the freedom from narrow and miser- 
able surroundings, not only to them but to Him, for 
inthem He is confined and limited. Hungry, thirsty, 
naked, in prison and sick, we see Him to be, and so 
our interest is aroused, our sympathy quickened and 
our practical powers set in motion. The unity of all 
in Christ compels our activity. 

It is then for each member of His Body not simply 
to ask what He would do in this or that circumstance, 
and then summon the will to the performance of the 
duty, but to allow Him to act through them. His 
movements are very delicate, only just sufficient to 
be recognized without the enforcement of the will, but 
it has been found again and again, that when men 
and women let themselves go, they find they are carried 
on step by step in the path of social reform, and give 
Him the opportunities He seeks. But they do more 
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than effect some good in the particular work to which 
they have allied themselves; they help to form that 
public opinion which gradually leads to the right thing 
being said or done, not from reflection or obligation, 
but because it would be bad form not to do it. 
Once, long, long ago, the Church did realize her re- 
sponsibility. Any reader of the New Testament will 
find abundance of proof to show what a prominent place 
the love of neighbour had in the mind of the Chris- 
tians of the first days. And it had this because there 
was such a strong sense of obligation to all in Christ. 
“Christianity,” said the Dean of St. Paul’s at the 
last Congress, quoting Professor Royce, “is essen- 
tially loyalty to the beloved community. The Church 
for Paul was an organism of people who had been 
brought together by the same experience, and held 
together by ministry. St. John even says “ we know 
we have passed from death unto life because we love 
the brethren.’’ No candid reader can doubt that the 
social bond which made the early Christians feel them- 
selves one body in Christ was an essential part of their 
religion. The Christ of experience is the experience 
of love and loyalty ... The obligation, therefore, 
remains of carrying the spirit of Churchmanship into 
our activities with the expectation of finding Christ 
more readily in loving and loyal co-operation than 
in solitary devotion or contemplation.” Love to 
Christ, loyalty to the Body in which He dwells are 
the natural expressions of the Spirit of Him Who 
indwells us, and these find their place in endless 
ministries to the poor and needy who learn to recog- 
nize that the Church is the manifestation of Christ. 


XIII 


THE PRESENCE AND UNITY 1 


“Tin them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made 
perfect in one.”—S, Joun xvii. 23. 


HR are two truths not easy to understand 
but of vital importance to the Church and 
more particularly to its unity. The one is the 
Presence of the Father in the Son, the other the 
Indwelling Presence of Christ within the congre- 
gation. Of the former I shall say nothing, I 
confine my attention to the latter. Without 
this Presence the individual is nothing and the 
Church is nothing. However brilliant and gifted a 
man may be, yet apart from Christ he can do nothing, 
and however well equipped the Church may be with 
men and means, yet apart from Christ it can do nothing. 
All this we readily grant, for the words “In Christ ” 
are essential to the faith we hold. As Canon Liddon 
said so plainly years ago: ‘Christ is Christianity. 

Detach Christianity from Christ and it vanishes 
before our eyes into intellectual vapour. It is of 
the essence of Christianity that day by day, hour by 
hour, the Christian should live in conscious, felt, sus- 
tained relationship to the ever living Author of his 
life and creed. Christianity is non-existent apart 
from Christ. It centres in Christ; it radiates now 
as at the first from Christ. . . . He lives in Christians, 


+ This chapter contains in part the substance of, a paper 
read before the Unity Association in Edinburgh, an association 
consisting of representatives of all religious bodies. 
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He thinks in Christians, He acts through Christians 
and with Christians; He is indissolubly associated 
with every movement of the Christian life.” Now 
we can readily see that such an attachment, if it be 
real, is stronger and deeper than any conceptions 
we may have of the Mystery of His Person or of His 
method of action in and through His Body the Church. 
The strongest thing in family life is the affection of 
the children to their parents. They may differ amongst 
themselves as to what their father or mother might 
wish them to do, differ also in their explanations as 
to what they have done in public or private, but such 
differences are not allowed to interfere with the fact 
of their common devotion. So, too, the strongest 
thing in national life is the devotion of the people 
to their sovereign. They may be sharply divided 
amongst themselves as to the best method of govern- 
ment, but if any one assails the character of the King, 
then whatever differences may exist they are lost 
in their common loyalty and devotion to his Person. 

Now all this is intensified and deepened in the case 
of our personal attachment to Jesus Christ. Here 
there is a relationship deeper than that ofson to parent, 
more intimate than that of subject to sovereign. 
Each Christian has not only the relation of subject to 
sovereign, of son to father, of wife to husband, but 
of saved to Saviour. He owes everything to Christ, 
and his affection, therefore, ought to be of a very strong 
intimate character. It follows, then, that all who 
share this unique relationship with Him are not only 
near to Him but near to one another, nearer than 
kinsfolk or friends would be who had not this attach- 
ment. And this relationship is not a matter of views 
or opinions, it did not begin when we made our pro- 
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fession. He first loved us before we loved Him: 
He first chose us before we chose Him. By one Spirit 
were we all baptized into the one Christ, put on Christ, 
became His members and were in Christ. In Christ 
were we made: into Christ were we baptized: and 
in Christ we live. 

If, then, these great underlying relations with which 
we had nothing to do, express themselves in conscious 
devotion to Him as we come to know Him, how they 
shame the misunderstandings, envyings and jealousies 
that rend the Body of Christ? This has always been 
felt by earnest minds, no matter how strong and sharp 
were their religious convictions. Jeremy Taylor was 
no vague latitudinarian, and he wrote in days of bitter 
controversy when Christians were not so closely drawn 
to one another as they are now—but amid all the differ- 
ence of opinion he recognizes this underlying unity. 
‘If the persons be Christians in their lives and Chris- 
tians in their profession, if they acknowledge the 
Eternal Son of God for their Master and Lord, and 
live in all relations as become their professions, why 
then should I hate such persons whom God loves and 
who love God, who are partakers of Christ, and Christ 
hath a title to them, who dwell in Christ and Christ 
in them: because their understandings have not been 
brought up like mine, because they have not the same 
opinions as I have and do not determine their school 
questions to my sect or interest ? ”’ And that has always 
been the feeling of the best minds of the Church from 
the earliest days till now. When the leaders of the 
Church saw divisions creeping in through mistaken 
loyalty to themselves rather than Christ they waxed 
indignant. ‘ Was Paul crucified for you ? ” writes St. 
Paul. Were ye baptized into the name of Paul?” 
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It was inconceivable that men’s interest in human 
teachers should be allowed to spoil that fresh 
devotion to Christ which was the mainspring of every 
Christian life. In those days a man’s position, his 
wealth, his abilities were all comparatively insignifi- 
cant when placed side by side with his relationship 
to Christ. So, too, his spiritual gifts, his knowledge, 
faith, power of working miracles, his ecstasies, illum- 
inations, interpretations, valuable as they were to 
the Church, bore no comparison to the fact of his 
union with Christ, of his love to Him. 

Wehave lost something of this, changed our estimate 
—A man’s correctness of faith, his ability in Christian 
argument, his leadership in his own section of the 
Church count for more than the Indwelling Presence 
of Christ which inhabits him. So, too, the fact that 
this man is a Roman Catholic, that that is a Presby- 
terian, and that a Methodist, overshadows the fact which 
alone is of supreme importance, that being baptized 
he is ‘‘ in Christ.” We see the smaller distinction, but 
overlook the great underlying unity. It is then by 
bringing back the old Evangelical truth of Christ’s 
Indwelling Presence in the individual that we shall 
go far to restore the spirit that makes for unity. 

The differences that divide us are serious, more 
serious than those which separate the great political 
parties in Great Britain. We may, nay we ought to 
feel that the religious principles for which we stand are of 
the highest importance, that they are those which Christ 
Himself intended His Church to hold, are those which 
have always been held by the Church. Had we not 
these convictions we could not allow them to separate 
us from our brethren. We cannot give them up, be- 
cause, so it seems to us, tried by the witness of history 
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and experience, they have proved most effective in 
building up the Christian character: but the tenacity 
with which we hold them does not prevent our recogni- 
tion that others are in Christ besides ourselves, that 
they too are trying to express Him, that whilst they 
ignore or even distrust the truths which we hold, they 
emphasize some of great importance on which possibly 
we are laying insufficient stress. And if the loyalty 
of Britons to their King and country outweighs the 
sharpest and most bitter political distinctions, then 
our loyalty to Christ and His Kingdom ought to out- 
weigh the religious differences which divide us. 

A war with some foreign power would very quickly 
unite Unionists and Liberals in defence of country and 
home, but the perils that now beset our Christian faith 
are not less dangerous to its maintenance than war. 
Nay, if the Church were openly attacked on all sides 
by the hosts of unbelief, the outlook would be more 
favourable. Persecution is not our danger, but the 
more subtle one of apathy. ‘‘The New Man is 
wonderfully tolerant, tolerant of alien forms of faith, 
of sexual irregularities, of any and every political 
fad and nostrum. But it is a toleration begotten of 
indifference rather than of understanding.” Such 
toleration ignores all distinctions, and in its lazy 
acquiescence in the popular verdict that all forms of 
religious truth are equally true and equally false, under- 
mines Christianity, which proclaims but one Way, one 
Life and one Truth. It is time, then, for those 
who know the power of Christianity to draw together, 
and whilst refusing to surrender without good reason any 
religious convictions, or to pretend that their differ- 
ences are of no importance, to show a united front and 
so publicly recognize their unity in Christ. This 
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demonstration may not yet take the form of 
a united act of worship because all are not agreed 
as to the way of approach, but it can show itself in 
Conferences such as that of Edinburgh three years ago, 
and in brotherly meetings such as that in which we 
are gathered to-day. ‘‘One in Christ,” we are and 
declare ourselves to be. 

Now if the truth of Christ’s indwelling the individual 
makes for unity, so, too, the corresponding truth of 
His indwelling the congregation. I suppose no Chris- 
tian denies it, but how many obscure it by drawing 
attention to any and every other presence. Some- 
times it is the presence of some favourite preacher 
that is widely advertised; at other times the presence 
of some beautiful choir that ought to be heard; now 
it is widely known that the King or some great states- 
man is to be present ; now some regiment is to give a 
military attractiveness to the service. I do not deny 
the force of the argument that we must do all we can 
to persuade people to come to Church, and that some 
who come out of idle curiosity have been deeply 
impressed ; but the unfortunate fact remains that only 
One Presence is ignored, and that the Presence of the 
King of Kings. ‘‘ Nothing here but stones and mortar,” 
was the justification of a minister who was rebuked 
for wearing his cap and smoking his pipe in God’s 
House. To him it brought no recollection of an 
august Presence that filled the place when his people 
gathered together to pray in Christ’s Name. And yet 
the fact, taught by our Lord Himself and witnessed 
to by Cathedrals and Churches in every part of 
the Christian world, which were built to express 
it, by preachers, prophets and poets of every age, 
_remains with us. It is for us to give it new freshness, 
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and in doing so we shall naturally seek to know the 
purpose of this Presence. 

Is He present as an onlooker, as when He entered 
the Temple on Palm Sunday and looked round about 
upon all things, seeing at a glance how much it needed 
cleansing ? Or is He present, seated upon His Throne, 
awaiting the worship of the faithful? Oris He present 
as our High Priest, leading our prayers and praises and 
participating in our worship? Is He there offering with 
us the sacrifice of thanksgiving. It is just here, in a 
matter of crucial importance, that the unity so clearly 
marked when we think of the Indwelling Presence in 
the individual becomes blurred and confused. It 
is when the Church meets together as a whole that the 
sharpest differences are seen and the severest criti- 
cisms expressed. In the one case the expectation of 
the congregation is focussed on the sermon, in the 
other on the worship. On the one hand, the matter 
is put this way: ‘‘In prayer man speaks to God, but 
in preaching God speaks to man,’’ and therefore the 
moment of the revelation of Christ is when the preacher 
forgets himself and Christ speaks through him : 
the place of the Presence then is the pulpit. 
On the other, the matter is put this way : “In prayer 
Christ speaks to God, and in the old prayers recited 
for centuries by His Saints we hear His Voice ; but 
in preaching man speaks for God and the revelation 
is less certain, for too often there is more of man than 
there is of Christ.” Therefore the moment of reve- 
lation is when the first words of worship are heard; 
the place of the Presence then is in the sanctuary. 

Probably many would feel there is truth in both 
these aspects, that Christ preaches as well as prays, 
that He worships as well as expounds, and that only 
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in the harmony of the two views shall we regain the 
full sense of His Presence. 

The time-honoured invocation, ‘““In the Name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,” so widely 
used in Anglican pulpits, is intended to express the 
mind of the preacher that he dares not speak in that 
Holy Presence in his own name but in the name of 
God, and the word of the English Nonconformist who 
said, ‘“‘If Christ be not in my pulpit, my pulpit is 
empty,’ was intended to express the same thought, 
though in a more vigorous way. Both alike feel the 
impertinence of ignoring His Presence Who makes 
both the preacher to speak and the people to listen. 

So, too, the old Scripture words, “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” which are reiterated again and again 
in our services in various forms, now in their own 
simplicity, now in the more touching “ for the love 
of Thy only Son our Saviour Jesus Christ,’”’ now more 
humbly “through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour,’ now more expressly “‘ through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, by Whom and with Whom all glory be unto 
thee, O Father Almighty’: all these, sometimes 
wearisome to those unaccustomed to our ways, are 
definite acts of faith in that Presence without which 
prayer and worship would be in vain. Not a word 
but “through Him.’ On the other hand, the freer 
extemporaneous forms of prayer contain repeated ac- 
knowledgments, though in different words, that Christ 
is present amongst His people. 

Again the thought of Christ’s Presence also 
explains the monotone of minister and people. 
Many bewail in this the loss of that play of in- 
dividual faith and affection which makes many a 
congregation warm and hearty, they resent its cold 
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formality, its hard, chill precision; but to some of 
those who seek to hear the Voice of Christ rather than 
the voice of minister or congregation, who long to 
catch the strains of that great Voice which is described 
in one place like that of a great trumpet and in another 
like that of “ many waters,” feel they catch it more 
easily in the harmony of choir and congregation than 
in individual expressions of faith which, by their 
marked individuality, draw attention to the accidents 
rather than the essentials of worship. So, too, the 
attempts at beautifying the Sanctuary of God and 
making it in the words of Scripture “ exceeding magni- 
fical,” the ritual and ceremonial employed in the 
order of the services, which are a stumbling-block in 
the path of those to whom the vision of Christ is 
usually the vision of Jesus of Nazareth, are to those to 
whom the High Priesthood of Christ is a vivid reality, 
the natural expression of their belief in His Presence. 

The holy place into which we have boldness to enter 
by the new and living way is not a long way off, but 
here in our churches; “ the great Priest after the 
order of Melchizedek”1 Who intercedes for us is not 
in some distant sphere, but here amongst us; the 
house of God over which He presides is not some 
transcendental mystery but ourselves, for His House 
we are ; the blood which speaketh better things than 
that of Abel is not sprinkled in a sanctuary infinitely 
distant, but in the sanctuary where our congregations 
worship ; the angelic hosts do not circle about some 
lofty unapproachable throne in lowliest worship, but 
are present with us: for we have not to wait, but, as 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, “we ave 
mow come unto Mount Zion, and unto the City of 
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the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innu- 
merable hosts of angels, to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn, who are enrolled in heaven, 
and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
New Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.’’+ 

And seeing that the Tabernacle was designed from 
the Pattern in the Mount to express to menin such forms 
as they could understand the perpetual Presence of 
God in their midst, so, too, the Christian Temple must 
make men sensible of a Presence more near, more 
intelligible because more human, the Presence of the 
Eternal Son of God. The ceremonial may be cum- 
brous, not readily apparent to those who are strangers 
to it, but if its aim is to make known the Pres- 
ence of the Ascended Lord, then its use is justifi- 
able. In itself it is neither right nor wrong, that 
is determined by its purpose. In the words of Dr. 
Milligan: “‘We may easily have too much ritual, 
but one thing we ought never to forget, that the 
spiritual is not secured by its absence, and that the 
carnal is not necessarily connected with its presence. 
As Man the Lord Jesus Christ has consecrated ritual. 
As Man exalted and glorified He has not less con- 
secrated such elements of dignity, beauty and glory 
as appearing in it may fittingly express these char- 
acteristics of His own exalted state.’’ But though 
ritual has this lofty purpose in view it is a mistake to 
suppose that all parts of Christ’s Church must express 
their sense of His Presence in the same way. 

Uniformity of worship is not any more desirable 
than uniformity of manners. The traveller is refreshed 

1 Heb. xii. 22-24. 
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as he journeys on his holiday through Europe by the 
variety of dress and manner in which men express their 
feelings. The bow, the clasp of the hand, the embrace, 
all alike indicate friendship and affection, and each seems 
Suited to the atmosphere where it thrives. So too 
the court ceremonial varies in the different capitals, 
and it is the variety that interests. So too the 
differing ways in which Christian congregations express 
their sense of the Majesty of God and the Presence of 
their High Priest bring refreshment and interest to the 
wide-minded religious thinker. He naturally loves his 
own way best, but being on the look-out for good rather 
than bad features, for what he may admire rather 
than what he may disapprove, he finds God’s peace 
everywhere. At one time he is in love with simplicity, 
at another with ceremony, now he feels the advantage 
of the unaccompanied choir, again he rejoices in the 
help of the organ. He does not expect to find every- 
where all that he himself looks for, and he is not sur- 
prised when he meets with more than he expects. 
Christ’s Presence fills in all his needs and interprets 
the ways in which others express their feelings. 

And as so much that is liable to misunderstanding 
both in the ordering of churches and the ceremonial 
observed is explained by the recognition of Christ’s 
Presence in the congregation, so also acts that have no 
religious meaning apart from Him become invested with 
great significance when He is known to be present. The 
Absolution, the Benediction, the Baptism, the Laying- 
on of Hands are to many unfamiliar with our thought 
unauthorized claims to sacerdotal power, blasphemous 
attempts to arrogate Divine prerogatives, impertinent 
assumptions of positions that belong to God alone. But 
when behind the minister, be he priest or bishop, te 
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the figure of the ever present Christ is seen overshadow- 
ing, then it is no longer a questionas to what man is 
doing, but as to whether Christ, Who in the days of His » 
flesh absolved, blessed and laid hands on little children, 
is doing so to-day. The minister sinks into: insignifi- 
cance beneath the invisible glory of the Presence of 
our great High Priest. ‘‘The Son of Man has still 
power on earth to forgive sins’”’ and convey gifts to 
men. Happily,.neither in the case of the individual 
or the congregation can questions arise as to whether He 
is present. All the baptized are “in Christ’ according 
to the Scriptures, and all congregations gathered to- 
gether in His Name have His Presence, according to the 
same Scriptures. Questions may and do arise as to what 
He does when He is in our midst, what instruments 
He uses, what outward means He blesses, what 
is certain and what is uncertain, for what acts we can 
claim validity, for what acts we have no assurance, but 
these will receive clearer and wider answers when we 
are all agreed that not only is He in us, but with us. 

It is by a wide and sympathetic outlook on the 
ways in which the Greek Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholic, the Anglican and the Nonconformist approach 
God and realize His presence in Christ that we shall be 
brought nearer together and led to consider whether 
Episcopacy is not the simplest’ form of authority 
for securing order and safeguarding Unity. 

And in following the guidance of the Spirit of Him 
Who indwells us, and also indwells His people, we shall 
increasingly be animated by His mind, realizing with 
ever-fresh distinctness that so long as we remain 
divided we not only cannot know Him as He may 
be known, but that we shall never convince the 
world that He is the Saviour of mankind. 
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